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CURTISS WINS AGAIN 

















NAVY CURTISS RACER 


On Sept. 28, 1923 at Cowes, England, the Navy Curtiss Seaplanes with Curtiss 
D-12 Motors took first and second place in the International 
Races, winning the SCHNEIDER CUP and establishing a 
NEW WORLD’S SPEED RECORD FOR SEA- 
PLANES—177 MILES PLUS PER HOUR. 


On Oct. 6, 1923 at St. Louis, U.S.A., the Navy Curtiss Racers with Curtiss 
D-12-A Motors took first and second place winning the 
PULITZER TROPHY for the third successive year 
and again establishing a NEW WORLD'S SPEED 
RECORD—243 MILES PLUS PER HOUR. 


The Curtiss Reed one-piece duralumin propellers were 
used in all these ships as well as in the Curtiss Oriole when Casey Jones won the 


“On to St. Louis” Race. 





STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Factories at Garden City, N. Y. — Buffalo, N. Y. 


Momber Maanlacturerad 
* Aiveraft’ Association 
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fighting Weather Hazards 


Before airplanes can successfully com- 
pete throughout the year with other means 
of transportation, the difficulties which 
force them to seek land when bad weather 
is encountered must be overcome. Many 
problems still remain to be solved, of 
course, before our ships will be able to sur- 
mount all the hazards of the weather, but 
with the help of other industries, these prob- 
lems can and are being overcome. A big 
step forward was taken when the night air 
mail experiments demonstrated that dark- 
ness need be no handicap to continuous 


fiying. 


One of the main drawbacks to year round 


service has been cold weather. The natural 
low temperatures of winter time, combined 
with the low temperatures found at high 


altitudes make efficient engine lubrication 
difficult. 


In some types of ships, devices for heat 
ing the lubricating oil are supplied; other 
types having exposed oil tanks and pipes 
require an oil which flows readily at low 
temperatures and yet withstands the high 
bearing pressures. 


A lubricating oil which will overcome 
this problem of winter flying has been de- 
veloped by the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). 


Superla Aero Oil (Winter) 


fulfills the demand for a low cold test, 
heavy bodied oil for use under high altitude 
or low temperature conditions. It with- 
stands the high bearing pressures success- 


fully, yet it flows freeiy at a temperature of 
10° above zero (F.). 


This oil, together with Stanolind Aviation 
Gasoline and Stanolind Aero Oil, are avail- 


able everywhere in the territory served by 
this company. 


These products and this service are the 
best which this company can offer, for we 
sincerely believe that it is a patriotic priv- 
ilege to assist in the development of the 
aviation industry, constituting, as it does, a 
further economic reserve for the protec. 
tion of our country. 


The official guide of the United States Touring Information Bureau, which 
is now on sale at all Standard Oil Company (Indiana) service stations, con- 
tains a complete airway map compiled by the National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., together with a list of landing fields at which Stanolind 
Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind and Superla Aero Oils may be obtained. 


These points are also listed in our booklet, “Plain Facts,” a copy of which 


will be sent ycu free, on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Publisher’s News Letter 


Usually overorganization is a detriment rather 
than an aid. In attempting to cover all the various 
activities in this country which are concerned with 
aeronautical progress, the duplication and misdi- 
rected effort becomes particularly apparent to the 
publisher of an aviation paper. In almost every 
aerial agency there seems to be a tendency to 
spread out too thin over too large a field. It is 
possible that a delimitation of effort might be a 
great help at this time. 


*~ * * * 


Take the various civilian organizations that are 
interested in aircraft and its advancement. The 
National Aeronautic Association started its work 
last year with announcements about its scope which 
seemed to the overzealous young men in charge to 
cover the entire aeronautical field. The statement 
that it intended to coordinate all aeronautical 
activities was resented by older and better estab- 
lished groups as it soon became apparent that 
instead of coordinating, the N.A.A. was rapidly 
assuming the position of overlordship. Fortunately 
this policy ran its course quickly and was stopped 
before it did serious damage. Since then the 
N.A.A. has been waiting for a definite policy. 
Until the new officers were elected, it was 
thought advisable to keep its work in well-defined 
channels. As the matter of scope will be consid- 
ered by those in charge at meetings to be held 
shortly, no more pertinent suggestion can be made 
at this time than to express the hope that a clear 
statement of the N.A.A. scope will be made after 
giving due consideration to the function of other 
organizations. 

* s *# ®& 


In the industry there is the Manufacturers Air- 
craft Association and the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. The former is concerned mainly 
with the cross-license agreement covering patents of 
its members and the trusteeship of payments made 
under this arrangement. The requirements of mem- 
bership in this group were such that it was not 
possible for it to include all of the aircraft com- 
panies nor the accessory manufacturers. The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce was formed 
to give the entire aircraft manufacturing field an op- 
portunity to have an organization to look after the 
broad problems of the industry. Its purpose is 
constructive and it aims to foster every industrial 
phase of aeronautics. It institutes reforms and 
corrects abuses in its field. Its information service 
and press relations keep aeronautical matters be- 
fore the public. It advocates uniformity of trade 
practices, assists in establishing landing fields and 
air routes, advocates aircraft legislation, arbitrates 
differences between members and in every way tries 





to promote the advancement of the aeronautica] 
industry. Its one limitation is that it cannot engage 
in any business for profit. So much for the 
industry. 

a a 


The Society of Automotive Engineers has kept 
alive the engineering practice of aeronautics by iis 
including in its automotive deliberations, the prob- 
lems of aircraft and power plant engineering. At 
its meetings it has stressed the development of 
aviation and stimulated interest in this branch of 
engineering. Two aeronautical societies with 
similar aims had disappeared when the S.A.E. 
took up the work and gave the technical side of 
the art substantial support. 

: oa: eh @ 


Then throughout the country there are Aero 
Clubs, Flying Clubs, Air Boards, Aviation Com- 
mittees and three or four local chapters of the 
N.A.A. These local groups have striven to keep 
local interest aroused with varying success. It is 
evident that there is great duplication here but 
there is no doubt in the minds of those who have 
studied the situation that centralized locality groups 
have done much to promote a lively interest 
in aviation. 

» jr es ie 

The Army and Navy Air Service Association 
was formed by officers during the war for the 
purpose of welding together with a bond of mutual 
interest, the thousands of officers then in the Army 
and Navy air services. Instead of allowing it to 
become a powerful agency for assisting our air 
services through civilian support, it was seized 
upon by officers of the Army Air Service as a 
means of running a popular magazine on aviation. 
Not content with wasting the Association’s funds 
in a hopeless publishing venture, it caused to be 
organized the Air Service Publishing Company, a 
business corporation in which it took stock and 
offered stock to civilians. The U. S. Air Service 
Magazine announced that it was no longer a ser- 
vice magazine. After another financial setback 
with this venture the Army and Navy Air Service 
Association has been dormant except as it has been 
useful in supporting a publishing company which 
publishes a so called “service” magazine. 

e «*& 6 ae 


What is the remedy ? Obviously a regrouping 
of all the agencies now engaged in promoting our 
aerial activities so that there will be no overlapping 
and duplication. An agreement by the various 
groups that are now in the field as to just what 
their functions are would do much to clarify the 
situation and make for aeronautical progress. 
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EFFICIENCY 


HE remarkably low fuel and oil consumption, oe 
together with the extremely light weight per Vo 
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Identification of 
Incomparable 
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Efficiency tests disclosed that 
fuel and oil consumption of 
the Wright “T” engine in flight 
corresponded very closely in 
gallons to the consumption of 
a smaller engine in the same 
plane. The efficiency of the 
“T” throttled down to flying 
conditions compared most 
favorably with the comsump- 
tion tests of smaller engines. 
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horsepower make the Wright “T” engine the most 
efficient thus far produced. 
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The small space occupied by the “T” engire in T 


planes adds tremendously to the general efficiency and 
of the entire unit. The frontal area per H.P. is lower reps 
than others. The compactness is such they frequently - 
© can be installed in the same space formerly occupied the 


by a 400 H.P. engine. 


Wright production skill, together with Wright the 
designing and engineering experience are constantly oa 


to t 
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Pat 


creating higher standards in aeronautical efficiency. situ 


T-2 


525 H.P. heavy duty 
600 H.P. high speed 


Weight 1150 lbs. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
' Paterson, New Jersey, U.S. A. 








T-3 


575 H.P. heavy duty 
650 H. P. high speed 


Weight 1100 lbs. 
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The Aeronautical Situation 


HE forceful report of the committee appointed by the 
T Seer‘ary of War to investigate the present condition 
and future status of the Army Air Service has been submitted 
to the Joint Army and Navy Board for further study. The 
report will remain a marker in the path of progress of our 
aviation as it deals fearlessly and clearly with the deplorable 
condition of American aeronautics. Not only does it sound 
the alarm for an awakening to the danger now facing the 
country, but it also stresses the predicament of the industry 
with a full knowledge of its importance in national defense. 

The Navy ean be expected to make a similar report if given 
the opportunity, for Admiral Moffett said at St. Louis: “As 
for the Navy’s situation, I would like to add to what General 
Patrick has said about the Army: The Navy is in the same 
situation, but it is twice as badly off, because we have only 
half what the Army has. That is where we stand. We need 
help just as much as they do, and feel the same way toward 
the industry that General Patrick has so well expressed.” 

As Assistant Secretary of War Davis so aptly says: “What 
we are doing is literally starving to death the most vital 
branch of our national defense. If Congress does not make 
adequate appropriations in the near future, our Air Service 
will be rendered absolutely impotent.” 

Mr. Davis has given even stronger emphasis to his views 
by declaring that unless Congress grants larger appropriations 
for the Air Service, he will not assume the responsibility for 
lack of aircraft in any future emergency. No government 
official could speak in stronger terms. 

The whole blame for this deplorable state of affairs cannot 
however be placed on Congress. What Congress wants is a 
definite continuing program for the defense of the country 
as a whole, and not piecemeal plans presented by several 
governmental agencies, all hoping to build up their own par- 
ticular air program. It is with this phase of aeronautical 
policy that the Joint Army and Navy Board should deal. 
Let it ascertain how much could be saved by obviating the 
duplication of work by the Army and Navy. Let it tell Con- 
gress and the country frankly and specifically just what 
aircraft it believes the Army and Navy needs and if such 
types now exist. Let it lay down a program for spending 
the appropriations in such manner that it will give the country 
airplanes for service and not only for experimental purposes. 

But there are wider aspects to this question. AviaTIoNn has 
for a number of years heard cries of “Wolf” before appro- 
priations are made by Congress. Between seasons the silence 
on the subject of aviation has been most disheartening. 
Military and naval aviation have through departmental ri- 
Valries now reached a stage where only one remedy seems to 
remain. That is to place the aeronautical status of the United 
States frankly before the country so that Congress will be 
compelled to act. We believe that this could best be accom- 
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plished by having the President appoint a civilian commission 
of nationally known men which would be charged with out- 
lining a continuing national air policy—governmental and 
civilian. Such a commission should in the first place report 
on the various needs of the Army, the Navy, the Post Office 
Department, the Coast Guard, the Forest Service and all other 
government agencies which either use or contemplate using 
aircraft for one purpose or the other. It should not only 
consider these needs, but also conciliate them in such manner 
as to avoid the present wasteful duplication of efforts. In 
the second place, the Commission should determine the place 
of civil aviation in the structure of national defense, and 
make recommendations for its development. 

As this Commission would be completely free from depart- 
mental interests and limitations, many keen observers believe 
that only such a body of men could give the President, the 
Director of Budget and Congress compelling and unbiased 
recommendations that they will recognize. 





Engineering in Airplane Design 


IRCRAFT engineering development in the last few years 
A has made its greatest progress through organized rather 
than individual effort. The aeronautical industry in this 
country is today in a difficult position because experimental 
aircraft can so easily be taken on by individuals or organi- 
zations so small that they cannot give sufficient attention, or 
have inadequate facilities, for engineering research and design. 

Under the present system our aircraft business is com- 
petitive as to price, and entirely non-competitive as to final 
performance. And yet, so long as the Government is the only 
purchaser, its contracting officer must purchase at competitive 
prices, almost regardless of ultimate performance. 

When an airplane and seaplane like the Curtiss racers that 
won the Pulitzer and Schneider Trophies can be taken from 
the floor of the factory and immediately, without adjustment, 
break all existing world’s records for speed, it is eloquent 
testimony as to the degree of accuracy with which the labor- 
atory and design data can be relied upon. 

Aeronautical progress will probably come in the future 
more as a result of a combination of engineers and specialists 
working on an aireraft problem than from the inspiration or 
individual effort of the one-man designer. Such a procedure 
will be necessarily expensive and will have to receive its com- 
pensation. It is not improbable that the aircraft industry may 
gradually be grouped into three distinct classes, the first, or- 
ganizations capable of producing aircraft which result from 
the design of engineering specialists; second, the more in- 
dividualistiec companies built up around a capable aeronautical 
designer; and third, the manufacturer who thinks more of 
producing Chinese copies at a competitive price than any ad- 
vance in the art. 














Army Committee Finds Air Service Situation Critical 


Peace Organization of Army Air Service Insufficient for War 
id __ Requirements in Personnel and Equipment 


The Secretary of War has authorized publication of the 
following statement relative to the report of a committee 
which was appointed to investigate and report upon the 
present status and future condition of the -Air Service. 

This committee, composed of Maj. Gen. William Lassiter, 
Brig. Gen, Briant H. Wells, Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, Brig. 
Gen. Stuart Heintzelman, Col. Irvin L. Hunt, Lt. Col. John 
W. Gulick, Lt. Col. Frank P. Lahm and Maj. Herbert A. 
Dargue, Recorder, after an exhaustive study of the situation 
have reported that an alarming condition exists due to short- 
age of flying personnel and equipment, which, if allowed to 
continue, will very soon cause this important combatant arm 
whose aerial tactics and strategy of aerial warfare, partic- 
ularly in its offensive phases, are now recognized as being as 
important as the tactics of the ground and sea forces, to reach 
a condition which will cause it to be negligible as a factor in 
National Defense. 


Industry Entirely Depends on Government 


The failure of the aircraft industry to develop commer- 
cially has resulted in many aircraft manufacturers being 
solely dependent on the Government for their existence. Gov- 
ernment orders have been limited, due to lack of appropri- 
ations and the fact that airplanes manufactured during the 
war must be used up before any large amount of new air- 
craft can be purchased. This war equipment is rapidly de- 
teriorating and becoming unsafe to fly. 

The strength of the Air Service authorized in the amend- 
ment to the National Defense Act, approved June 4, 1920, 
in the Regular Army of 18,000 officers and 280,000 enlisted 
men was 1516 officers and 16,000 enlisted men, including 
2500 flying cadets. Since that date the committee report 
states that “the peace strength of the Regular Army has 
undergone several reductions. There are now authorized 
12,000 officers and 125,000 enlisted men, of which the Air 
Service allotment is 1,061 officers and 8,764 enlisted men 
(including 190 flying cadets). Of these only 880 officers and 
8,399 enlisted men and 91 flying cadets are now available 
(Feb. 28, 1923). In view of the limitations imposed by law 
on the strength of the Regular Army in time of peace and 
the small percentages of officers and enlisted men allotted 
to the Air Service, the peace organization of the Air Ser- 
vice now bears no relation to the war requirements and 
affords little or no foundation upon which war requirements 
in either personnel or material can be built.” 


Air Service Equipment Depleted 


The equipment situation is so critical that, with a con- 
tinuance of appropriations at the present rate, by July, 1926, 
there will be available less than 300 serviceable airplanes to 
meet a requirement of over five times that number for the 
present small Air Service. In this regard the report con- 
tinues that, “The larger part of the aircraft now on hand 
is war produced and is deteriorating rapidly. Furthermore, 
80 per cent of these airplanes are of an absolescent train- 
ing type or are unsuitable for combat use. It is essential 
that new aireraft be provided to replace that built during 
the World War, and that additional aircraft be purchased to 
make up the deficit that is increasing rapidly. Since it now 
requires about eighteen months to secure delivery of aircraft 
after the contract has actually been executed, it is evident 
that no relief can be expected for the present situation 
before 1926, 

“Appropriations now being made for the Air Service for the 
purchase of new aircraft are inadequate for the requirements 
of the existing reduced peace establishment of Air Service or 
even for the necessary annual replacements therefor.” A 
comparison of requirements and the amount of equipment on 
hand two years hence clearly indicates “that unless steps 
are taken to improve conditions in the Air Service it will 
in effect be practically demobilized at an early date. The 
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aircraft industry in the United States at present is entirely 
inadequate to meet peace and war requirements, it is rapidly 
diminishing and under present conditions will soon prac. 
tically disappear. It depends for its existence almog 
wholly upon orders placed by Governmental services, * © 
A graphic representation of the state of the aircraft indus. 
try shows how far the industry falls short of being able to 
meet war requirements and that planes in sufficient quanti- 
ties would not be produced under present conditions until 
nearly two years after the war had begun. The development 
of commercial aviation will stimulate the aireraft industry, 
but orders from the military services must be depended upon, 
at least for the immediate future, if this industry is to be 
kept alive. Should a national emergency confront this 
country within the next few years the Air Service would not 
be able to play its part in meeting it.” 


Need of Continuing Building Program 


The Committee recognizes the necessity for the adoption 
of a continuing program similar to that suggested by Mr. 
Wainwright, former Assistant Secretary of War, as the only 
practical solution of the equipment problem. The Commit 
tee’s opinion on this is that “The most practicable way in 
which the peace requirements in material can be met is to 
adopt a continuing production program extending through a 
period of approximately ten years with adequate annual ap- 
propriations and authorizations to make the program effect 
ive. It is estimated that the annual appropriations required 
to make this program effective, exclusive of pay, upkeep and 
housing of personnel, will be approximately $25,000,000, of 
which approximately $10,000,000 would be for operating ex- 
penses and $15,000,000 for purchase of new aircraft, the 
first amount increasing and the second decreasing as the pr- 
gram develops—the total remaining at about the sum stated.” 

The acute shortage of flying personnel caused by inade 
quate procurement facilities and high rate of casualty among 
the flying officers, due to aircraft accidents, have reduced 
the flying personnel of the Air Service to such a small 
nucleus that the Committee finds a continuing personnel pro- 
gram extending over a period of approximately ten years 
should parallel the production program. Concerning this 
the Committee recommends that “the personnel required for 
the peace establishment in excess of that now allotted to the 
Air Service should be in addition to the present authorized 
strength of the Regular Army. It is impracticable to se 
eure from the present authorized strength the personnel need- 
ed for this expansion of the Air Service without taking the 
additional strength from one or more of the other combat- 
ant arms which are already unduly reduced, and, therefore, 
the Committee is of the opinion that Congress should be 
asked to provide additional personnel for this requisite ex 
pansion of the Air Service.” 


Air Service in Critical Condition 


The personnel and equipment situation is summarized by 
the Committee in the following statement: 

“The Committee finds our Air Service to be in a very uh 
fortunate and critical situation. Since the World War avia- 
tion has come to play an increasingly important part im 
military operations, but measures have not been taken 7 our 
country to keep step with this evolution. Due to —- 
duction of the Army, the personnel of the Air ro 
been diminished; moreover, aircraft have not been a 
tured to replace the types produced during the World : 
For lack of business our aircraft industry is languishing a0 
may disappear. It requires time to begin production of A 
planes and it takes time to train personnel. We yes 
improvise an Air Service and yet it 1s indispensable Aes 
strong in the air at the very outset of a war. Thereiore, Ser 
the opinion of the Committee that our peace-time Air §@ 
vice have a strength and an organization permitting Tap 
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expansion to meet the first requirements of a war and then 
be capable of steady expansion to meet the ultimate require- 
ments of the war. It is impossible under present conditions 
to pass at once from our present peace status to the peace 
status desired and hence, we should have a development pro- 

extending over a period of years, providing for year- 
ly inerements in both personnel and material, and adopted 
by Congress as a continuing project”. : 

Many points hitherto undecided as to the tactical organ- 
jzation and function of Air Service and Air Force are 
definitely defined by the Committee in the following state- 

ts : 
muObservation Air Service should be an integral part of 
divisions, corps and armies, with) a reserve under General 
Headquar‘ ers. nee 

“An Air Foree of attack and pursuit aviation should be 
an integral part of each Field Army, with a reserve under 
General I{eadquarters. 

“An Air Foree of bombardment and pursuit aviation and 
airships sould be directly under General Headquarters for 
assignment to special and strategical missions, the accomp- 
lishment of which may be either in connection with the oper- 
ation of ground troops or entirely independent of them. 
This force should be organized into large units, insuring great 
mobility and independence of action.” 


Final Recommendations 


Concluding its report and making final recommendations, 
the Committee recommends that 

“In order to avoid duplication, and to insure the most 
economical development of adequate production facilities to 
meet war-time requirements, a well balanced Joint Army and 
Navy program, extending through a period of years, cover- 
ing the requirements of both the Army and the Navy, should 
be formulated. The Navy program, together with the Army 
program herein recommended, should be referred to the Joint 
Army and Navy Board for consideration and for the form- 
ation of a Joint Army and Navy program. 

“The Joint Army and Navy program, formulated as in- 
dicated in the preceding paragraph, should be submitted to 
Congress at its next session, accompanied by a special mes- 
sage from the President, setting forth its importance, and 
embodying a recommendation that it be adopted.” 

Early action is urged in order that the present deplorable 
conditions in the Air Service may be remedied as soon as 
possible and the adoption of a project for an expansion of 
the present inadequate Air Force to over three times its 
present strength is strongly recommended. The Secretary 
of War after reviewing the report, has approved it in prin- 
ciple and referred it to the Joint Army and Navy Board for 
further study, in order that recommendations for the re-or- 
ganization of the Air Service may be submitted to the next 
Congress. 





Official Aircraft Census 


The Department of Commerce has just issued a census of 
the aireraft industry for the year 1921. It should be noted 
that this census, where aircraft are grouped with engines, 
water wheels and locomotives, only ineludes establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of complete aircraft and their 
component parts other than engines and tires. Establishments 
making aircraft engines are classified in the “engines and 
water wheels” industry without specific reference. 

Somewhat more than one-tenth of the total value of aircraft 
and parts manufactured in 1921 was reported by establish- 
ments which were engaged primarily in other industries but 
manufactured aircraft and parts as subsidiary products. Data 
for these subsidiary products are included in the total shown 
i Table 1!, but the statisties in Table I refer solely to the 
operations of establishments classified in the aircraft industry. 

Because ot changes in elassification, no figures for census 
years prior to 1914 are given. Moreover, the statistics for 
1921 are not strictly comparable with those for 1919 and 
1914, for the reason that establishments engaged primarily 


Ps the mar facture of aircraft parts, other than engines and 
tes, In 1921 were classified as in the aireraft industry, where- 
aS In preceding censuses only those establishments which 


manufactuyed complete aircraft were so classified. The 
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enormous increases between 1914 and 1919 and the pronounced 
decreases between 1919 and 1921 are due in some measure to 
the fact that the production in 1919 included the completion 
of contracts for the construction of aircraft intended for use 
in the World War, and was, therefore, abnormal. 

Table II shows an increase in the value of airplanes manu- 
factured in 1921 as compared with 1919, accompanied, 
however, by a considerable decrease in number; while an 
exceedingly great decrease took place in the production of 
seaplanes. The number of aircraft under construction was 
somewhat larger at the close of 1921 than at the close of 1919, 
but the value of work done during 1921 on aircraft under 
construction at the close of the year was considerably less 
than the corresponding item for 1919. 

Table II gives detailed statistics of products for 1921 and 
1919. The figures for 1914 can not be presented in similar 
detail, but the returns for that year show the production of 
airplanes, seaplanes, and parts having a total value of $481,- 
022, together with “All other products” valued at $99,369 and 
receipts for repair work amounting to $209,481. 

The item “All other products, including repair work” com- 
prises the value of lighter-than-air craft, including free and 
captive balloons, and of various miscellaneous products not 
normally pertaining to the aircraft industry but made as sub- 
sidiary products by establishments engaged primarly in the 
manufacture of aircraft and parts. 


TABLE I. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1921, 1919, AND 1914 
PER CENT OF 
INCREASE OR 
DECREASE (—) f 
1919- 1914- 


1921* 1919 1914 1921 1919 
Number of establishments 21 31 _ Eee 
Persons engaged ... 1,952 4,202 222 —53.5 1,729.8 
Proprietors and 
members ..... 2 14 © a neienae dela eae 
Salaried employees ... 555 645 45 —14.0 ....00. 
Wage earners 
(average number) 1,395 3,543 168 —60.6 2,008.9 
Primary horsepower .... t 12,512 195 ...... 6,314.4 
ES 5.0.5 5s oa od & eee t 17,758,875 401,801 ...... 4,324.1 
Salaries and wages .... $3,235,308 $6,907,430 $196,261 —53.2 3,419.5 
EE 62.05 430a0 654 1,033,001 2,000,690 61,434 —-48.4 3,156.6 
DE, at wwartchnd ne’ 2,202,307 4,906,740 134;827 —55.1 3,539.3 
Paid for contract work 1,324 13,645 12,428 —90.3 9.8 
Rent end tames ........ 687,700 25,886 ...... 2,556.6 
Cost of materials ...... 2,407,395 17,126,965 133,939 —66.2 5,221.1 


Value of products ..... 
Value added 
by manufacturef .. 


6,641,988 14,372,643 
4,234,593 7,245,678 


789,872 —53.8 1,719.6 
655,933 —41.6 1,004.1 





*The figures for 1921 do not include 4 establishments with products val- 
ued at $10,993, each establishment reporting products under $5,000 in 
value. The figures for 1919 and 1914, however, include data for all 
establishments reporting products valued at $500 or more. 

+Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 

TNot called for on schedule for 1921. 

{Value of products less cost of materials. 


TABLE II. PRODUCTS, BY NUMBER AND VALUE, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES: 1921 AND 1919 


NUMBER VALUE 
1921 1919 1921 1919 
TT. icepsoss  dcisdhkemdaedwa she cman -.- $7,430,824* $14,372,643 
BE :p0-deteswdaiteiaceneance 290 432 3,818,340 3,466,452 
I kt Si ities se gle rails etek tind 12 230 314,768 4,580,016 
Under construction at close of year 374 341 966,322+ 1,658,670F 
Decks ai hi sGhconeeibendees eae 901,619 2,601,995 
All other products including 
Dt A <t.coensseddds oew oss 1,429,775 2,065,510 





*Includes $10,993, reported by 4 establishments, each having products 
valued at less than $5,000; and $777,843, representing the value of air- 
planes, seaplanes, and parts manufactured as subsidiary products by es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in other industries. 

— of work done during year on aircraft under construction at close 
of year. 
TABLE III. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AIRPLANES, BY NUMBER 
AND VALUE: 1921, 1919, AND 1914* 
YEAR ENDED 
CALENDAR YEAR— JUNE 30—- 


1921 1919 1914 
IMPORTS 
DPE 6. os dbs 0504440666 60400 $65,885 $481,773 27,913 
Airplanes: 
CE Dkk chek aoe KdedennSbC6 Ee dp 14 7 1 
Dt itdit hepa ae One bh KOCK Ee eee $30,495 $18,202 $2,509 
Se I ED |g 5-05 60.00 gasccens $35,390 $463,571 $25,404 
EXPORTS 
Ne oto: unk-ai'a Sea ed 6 Gedleee $472,548 $3,464,526 $226,149 
Airplanes : 
Li Ack Riphth ah bw Reh one ee ob 48 44 34 
J) eS eae re eee aera $314,940 $215,300 $188,924 
RD BUTTE, VERO ok cbc dicdccecs $157,608 $3,249,226 $37,225 





*Compiled from reports on Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Copies of this report may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 














The Story of the Schneider Cup Seaplane Race 


How American Aircraft Piloted by Americans Trumphed 
Over the Foreign Competitors 


The team of Navy pilots who won the Schneider Cup sea- 
plane race, and the Navy entrants in the Gordon Bennett 
balloon race landed in New York on Oct. 15, from the S.S. 
Leviathan. They were received at the dock by Rear Admiral 
C. P. Plunkett, U.S.N., Commandant of the Third Naval 
District, with members of his staff, and numerous friends of 
the pilots. During the voyage the Schneider Cup was placed 
on the stage in the social hall of the Leviathan, where it was 
a center of attraction to the passengers of the ship throughout 
the trip across the Atlantic. 

Commenting on the experiences of the Navy Schneider Cup 
pilots, Lieut. F. W. Wead, in charge of the team, placed 
special emphasis on the splendid cooperation and friendly 
treatment that they received from the English officials of the 
race. Not only in connection with the races, but in their social 
and personal relations the English were extremely cordial. He 
said that the builders of both French and English entries in 
this year’s race have announced their intention to build planes 
to contest for the Cup in the United States in 1924, if their 
governments will accord them the proper ‘support. 

AVIATION is indebted to Lieutenant Wead for much of the 
following information on the race. 


The Schneider Cup 

The Schneider Maritime Aviation Cup was presented in 
1912 to the Aero Club of France by M. Jacques Schneider, a 
French sportsman and aviator, with a view to developing high 
speed seaplanes. 

The Cup is a magnificent trophy of gold, silver and bronze, 
valued at about $5,000. For the first three races M. Schneider 
also provided a cash prize of $5,000 to be distributed among 
the pilots finishing first, seeond and third. This cash prize 
was eliminated in 1922. 

In order to develop the seaworthy qualities of airplanes, the 
general rules provide for a navigability test on the day pre- 
ceding the race. This test, which may be held in rough water, 
is over a 5 mi. course and requires the pilot to taxi over the 
starting line, land, taxi one half mile between two buoys at 
a speed over 12 mi., take off, land, taxi one half mile between 
a second set of two buoys, then to take off, land and taxi over 
the starting line. Thereafter the seaplane must remain at 
anchor for 6 hr. This provision necessitates a fairly seaworthy 
type of racing seaplane, in which speed cannot be obtained 
solely by sacrificing weight or strength in the landing 
structure. 

No changes in the seaplane, other than shifting propellers, 
are allowed between the navigability test and the race. 

The country winning the cup is required to schedule and 
hold the race for the succeeding year. 

It will be seen from the above that the Schneider Cup is a 
very valuable stimulus for developing seaworthy fighters of 
high speed, and a type of which our Navy must have great 
numbers in time of war. The present policy of the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics is to train pilots and develop fighting 
methods and tacties in more economical seaplanes of somewhat 
slower speed, and to depend upon competitions similar to this 
to develop high speed types. 

The American Team 

It was in accordance with this policy that the U. S. Navy 
decided to enter this year’s contest for the Schneider Cup. 
Four seaplanes, all of the twin-float, biplane type, and 
equipped with wing radiators, were developed for this purpose. 
They were: two CR3 planes with Curtiss D12 465 hp. engine, 
built by the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.; one NW2 plane 
with Wright T2 650 hp. engine, built by the Wright Aero- 
nautica! Corp.; and one TR3A plane with Wright E4 265 hp. 
engine, built by the Naval Aircraft Factory. 

In view of the impression created abroad that the Schneider 
Cup victory cost the United States “millions of dollars,” it 
is of interest to note that of the four American planes only 
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the Navy-Wright was a new type in the accepted sense of the 
word. The two Navy-Curtiss racers had the same wings and 
fuselage as the land plane on which Bertrand Acosta won the 
Pulitzer Trophy race for the Navy in 1921. In fact the 
two machines were in possession of the Navy Department 
since that race, and they were entered in the 1922 Pulitzer 
Trophy race fitted with the Curtiss D12 engine and wing 
radiators, finishing third and fourth. For the Schneider Cup 





Mh 8 








The Schneider Cup—symbolizing Zephyr hissing the waves— 
which the Navy-Curtiss victory brought to America for the 
first time 


race the identical machines were taken out of storage and 
fitted with specially built pontoons and Curtiss-Reed duralumin 
propellers. Most of the fuel was carried inside the fuselage, 
but as this did not seem to give sufficient tankage for the 
Schneider race, a small, 8-gal. tank was placed in each pon- 
toon, from which the gasoline was pumped up into the main 
tank during flight. It will be seen then, that the winner of 
the Schneider Cup was of 1921 vintage, and not of 1923. 
In the trial flights each machine made better than 194 mi./hr. 
over a 4 mi. course, but in order not to disclose performanee 
ficures before the race, a speed of only 175 -mi./hr. was al 
nouneed for public consumption. : 

The TR3A racer built by the Naval Aircraft Factory 
no more than the Curtiss racers a new machine, for it 3 
identical in construction with the TR1 plane on which Lieut. 
A. W. Gorton, U.S.N., won the Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy 
race last year in Detroit. The only change consisted im te 
placing the 200 hp. Wright-Lawrance J1 engine with a 265 
hp. Wright E4 engine. J 

The Navy-Wright racer, generally considered the dark 
horse” of the event, was unfortunately eliminated before the 
navigability trials by a broken propeller blade which mp] 
open the floats and caused the machine to crash on landing. 
The pilot, Lieutenant Gorton was not injured. + 
machine had given very high promise in speed trials 
conducted at Anacostia, D. C., a speed of about 156 mi. /hr. 
being attained, which made its untimely elimination all the 
more regrettable. This incident also showed the wisdom 0 
the Navy in sending to the race a spare machine to have * 
full team of three on hand in all eventualities. 
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Official Photos, U. S. Navy 






The British Team 


The British Schneider Cup team originally consisted of 
three planes. One of these, the Sopwith-Hawker biplane, with 
450 hp. Napier “Lion” engine was crashed by its pilot, Flight 
Lieutenant Longton during test as a land machine. The 
second Lritish entry was the Supermarine “Sea Lion IIT” 
flying boat with Napier “Lion” engine, pilot H. C. Biard. 
This entry was essentially the same machine that won the 
Schneider Cup last year at Naples, Italy, but the engine was 
boosted from 450 to 550 hp., new wings were fitted and the 
design was generally cleaned up. 

The third British entry was the Blackburn “Pellett,” also 
with 450 hp. Napier “Lion” engine. This plane, too, was a 
biplane flying boat, but with a very small bottom wing, and 
it was notable for the mounting of the engine which rested on 
the top wing, and for its tractor propeller. The hull, dating 
back to 1918, was‘that of the first Blackburn N1B flying boat, 
a design characterized by a “flexible” hull of cireular cross 
section, which is known as the Linton-Hope construction. 
This ship was crashed in the navigability trials while attempt- 
ing to take off, the accident being either due to the pilot, Mr. 
Kenworthy, being unfamiliar with high speed flying boats, 
or else to tricky controls. The machine stalled just when it 
was clear of the water, side-slipped and sank, pulling the 
pi'ot under. Mr. Kenworthy was rescued with some difficulty 
atter being immersed for about a minute. 

Thus British representation was reduced to one the day of 
the race. 


The French Team 


The French team also suffered greatly from ill luck. 
Orginally it consisted of four machines—two CAMS flying 

















Official Photo, U. S. Navy 


+i third American entry, the Navy-Wright NW2 (650 
P. Wright T2 engine) piloted by Lieut. A. W.. Gorton, 
U.S.N., which did not take part in the race 











Two of the American entries—On the left, the Navy-Curtiss CR3 (465 hp. Curtiss D/2 engine ) on which Licut. D. Rit- 
tenhouse, U.S.N. won the 1923 Schneider Cup race. Lieut. R. Irvine, U.S.N. finished second with the sistership of this 
¥ model.—On the right, the Navy TR3 (265 hp. Wright E4 engine) piloted by Lieut. F. W. Wead, U.S.N. 


boats, each with a 360 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine, and two 
Latham Ll flying boats, each with two 400 hp. Lorraine- 
Dietrich tandem engines, one of the latter being held in reserve 
as in the ease of the American team. 

The two CAMS boats differed from one another in several 
important detai's. CAMS 38, flown by Mr. Hurel, is a pusher 
fly:ng boat, with wings of equal span, the top wing being 
straight, while the bottom wing has a dihedral. New type 
streamlined Lamblin radiators are fitted to the front engine 
nacelle struts. CAMS 36, which was flown to Cowes by M. 
Pelletier d’Oisy, is similar in all respects to the CAMS 38 
except for a tractor propeller. This is an older design, the 
tractor having given less satisfaction than the pusher arrange- 


ment used on CAMS 38. 


The two Latham flying boats with their tandem engine 
arrangement were the “bad weather” chance of the French 
team. These ships are of extremely sturdy construction and 
would have had a showing only in case of a very choppy sea 
that might have eliminated “fair weather” -ships. Both were 
finished only a few days before the race, and in order to 
reach Cowes for the navigability test, they had to fly across 
the Channel on the evening of Sept. 25. On that day a full 
gale was blowing with tremendous seas. Nevertheless the two 
pilots, M. Duhamel and Lieutenant Benoist of the French 
navy, successfully flew the two boats to Cowes. On landing 
Lieutenant Benoist’s boat was damaged by shore helpers to 
such an extent that she had to be withdrawn from the race. 

A fifth French entry which was originally announced, the 
Blanchard-Bleriot, with a French built “Jupiter” 450 hp. 
engine, did not materialize. 


The Italian Withdrawal 


Italy was to have competed for the race with two entries, 
one Savoia and one Macchi. A week before the race these 
entries were withdrawn, the firms stating in the Italian press 
that government orders kept them too busy to be able to pro- 
duce suitable racers within the time available. 

Thus, on the day set for the navigability trials there re- 
mained three American (two Curtiss and the TR3A), three 
French (two CAMS and one Latham) and two British 
(Supermarine and Blackburn) contestants. 

With the exception of the latter, which crashed on taking 
off, as is explained above, all the contestants successfully 
fulfilled the conditions of these trials. On completing the 
taxiing and flying tests the planes were towed to their mooring 
ouoys for the 6 hr. anchorage test, with the exception of the 
Latham boat piloted by Duhamel which taxied to its buoy 
under its own power. The American machines, being float 
planes, were watched with much interest in the navigation test, 
as it was believed that they would have a tendency at “por- 
poising.” However, they behaved perfectly, taxiing very fast 
and getting off well. Lieutenant Irvine was required to carry 
out part of the tests a second time as he misunderstood the 
instructions the first time, and this he did to the satisfaction 
of the judges. 

The race proper was held on the next day, Friday, Sept. 28, 
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over the Cowes-Selsey-Southsea course, which measured 42.86 
statute miles, and which the contestants had to cover five times. 
The weather was very fine, with bright sunshine and calm sea, 
although the wind freshened somewhat in the forenoon. It 
was decided to start the American planes first, followed 15 
min. later by the Supermarine, which again would be followed 
15 min. later by the French entries. 


America’s Victory 


At 11 a. m. the signal was given for the start of the Navy- 
Curtiss piloted by Lieutenant Irvine. He was followed by 
his teammate, Lieutenant Rittenhouse, on the other CR3, but 
the third plane of the American team, the TR3 piloted by 
Lieutenant Wead, was unable to start on account of engine 
trouble. Irvine finished his first lap, just when Biard on the 
Supermarine was crossing the starting line. Then the start 
was given to the three French machines, but only one of them, 
the CAMS 38 piloted by Hurel crossed the starting line. The 
CAMS 36 piloted by Pelletier d’Oisy fouled a mooring buoy 
while taxiing to pick up speed and returned to its own buoy, 
while the Latham of Duhamel did not get away at all owing 
to trouble with its tandem engines. 

Hurel experienced engine trouble in the second lap and 
landed off Selsey, which left the field clear for the two Amer- 
icans and the solitary Briton. After each of them had covered 
a lap it was evident that our CR3’s were much faster than 
England’s last hope, the Supermarine, and that the Cup would 
go to America, barring engine trouble. And so it did, for 
there was no engine or other trouble. Rittenhouse’s time for 
the five laps was 1 hr. 12 min. 26 4/5 see. giving an average 
speed of 177.38 mi./hr., although he flew his last lap at the 
rate of 188.17 mi./hr. Irvine finished second with 173.46 
mi./hr., and Biard on the Supermarine secured third place 
with 157.17 mi./hr. The victorious Americans were 20 mi. 
faster than the only foreign contestant who finished the race. 
It was a great day for American aviation. For the first time 
an American plane fitted with an American engine and flown 
by an American pilot had won the famous Schneider Cup, 
and had won it brilliantly. 


The British Performance 


The performance of Biard in the Supermarine boat was in- 
teresting and praiseworthy. The American team was full of 
praise for the Supermarine organization and their manager, 
Mr. Scott Paine, who represent the highest type of sports- 
manship, produce remarkably beautiful work and are “full 


Plan of course laid out for the Schneider Cup race held at Cowes, England. The length of the course was 37.2 jaut. mi. 
or 42.86 land mi. 









out” for aviation in-every way. Their boat “Sea Lion III” is 
a racing plane and also a rugged service seaplane. Ii lacked 
sufficient speed to win and could do no better than third. 


The American team consisted of Lieut. F. W. Wead, U.S.N,, 
in charge and alternate pilot; Lieutenants Gorton, Irvine 
and Rittenhouse, pilots; Lieutenant Fox (Supply Corps), and 
seven mechanics. The Curtiss and Wright companies provided 
technical assistants, and the services of Mr. Mead and Mr. 
Mulligan were of great value. Preliminary practice and tests 
were carried out in the United States. Personnel and the 
seaplanes arrived at Cowes a month before the race, so that, 
despite very bad weather conditions, much practice was 
gained over the course. Compass courses were laid down with 
the racing planes, and all American pilots were thoroughly 
familiar with the turning points, and all rules and conditions 
governing the race. 


Foreign Editorial Comment 


The Britsh paid warm tribute to the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican organization. An English appreciation of the race, 
from the pen of W. H. Sayers, technical editor of The Aero- 
plane, which is reproduced further on, will show the excellent 
impression our team created at Cowes. 


Commenting editorially on the race, C. G. Grey, Editor of 
The Aeroplane, writes: 

“The American organization was beautiful, as clean and as 
workmanlike as their machines. The U. S. Naval Officer in 
charge, Lieutenant Wead and the Curtiss representative, Mr. 
Meade, had every reason to be proud of themselves and the 
work of their men. Even to the steerable landing trolleys and 
the waders which the men wore everything was essentially 
built for the job.” 

Flight (London) writes: “The performance is one of which 
America may justly be proud, and, let it be said, America well 
deserved the win which she scored. The American machines 
were extraordinarily fine pieces of design and construction, 
the organization was excellent, and the pilots handled their 
mounts with consummate skill.” 

A particularly significant comment is that made by ls 
Gazzetta dell’ Aviazione (Milan, Italy), as follows: “The 
clean cut American victory caused a great impression, par- 
ticularly in certain cireles which are prone to believe that 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean everything is exag- 
gerated. Rittenhouse and Irvine have given them a telling 
answer.” 





PERFORMANOE FIGURES OF SCHNEIDER CUP RACE 


Mean 
_ Let Lap 2nd Lep Lap 4th Lap 5th Lap Total Speed 
No. Pilot. Time mi. /hr. Time = mi./hr. Time mi. /hr. Time mi. /hr. Time mi./hr. Time mé. /he. 

Country m. 8. mM. &. m. 8. m. &. m. 8. h. m. #. 
, 3 Lieutenant Irvine 15-273/5 166.25 14-43 174.6 14-42 174.8 14-43 174.6 14-29 3/5 177.3 1-14-51/5 173.46 
Ameriee 181.1 1-12-26 3/5 177.88 


Great Britain 7 Captain Biard 


France 9 M. Hurel 19-42 3/5 130.4 


4 Lieutenant Rittenhouse 15-062/5 170.1 14-221/5 178.8 14-244/5 176.2 14-221/5 178.8 14-11 
17-111/5 149.5 16-134/5 158.3 16-121/5 158.6 16-09 4/5 159.0 15-59 


160.8 1-21-46 157.17 
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The Lesson of the Schneider Cup Race 


‘America Won Because it Entered the Most Perfect Examples 


Of Racing Aircraft Yet Seen in Europe” 


Under the above title W. H. Sayers, (Captain, 
late Royal Air Force) contributed a very interesting 
article to our English contemporary The Aeroplane. 
It is reproduced here not only because of its evident 
technical value but also because of the clean sports- 
manlie manner in which it appreciates the victory 
of our entries in the Schneider Cup race.—EDITOor. 


The American team won the Schneider Cup because they 
entered for it what are undoubtedly the most perfect examples 
of racine aircraft that have yet been seen in Europe. It is 
entirely beside the point to suggest that they won the race 
on machines that would not have stood. up to the Navigability 
Tests in rough weather. 

They stood up to the tests in the weather that actually 
befell them, and their behavior on the water was of a nature 
which somewhat upset one’s preconceived ideas as to their 
seaworthiness. Their floats are one believes distinctly heavy, 
they are certainly extremely strong. 


The Cleanest Things Ever Seen 


As for the rest of the machines they are the cleanest things 
one has ever seen. The type 29 racing Nieuport biplane 
was one imagined as clean as a biplane could be. The Curtiss 
CR3 is « little cleaner in the matter of minor details such 
as wire fittings, ete., it has uo radiator other than the sur- 
faces of the upper plane, and despite the fact that it has 
an engine of some 500 b.hp. as against the Nieuport’s 320 
bhp. that engine is stowed away in a fuselage which is cer- 
tainly of no greater—and looks to be of distinctly less—cross- 
sectional area than that of the Nieuport. 

So far as the general arrangement of the machine is con- 
cerned the Curtiss machines show no surprising features. 
They use a normal type of thin wing—one believes it to be a 
“Sloan” section—which looks not unlike a RAF15. There 
is nothing abnormal about the wing wiring or struttirg. The 
gap/chord ratio is not far from the usual value of 1. 

The fuselage is an exceedingly -pretty veneer-built affair— 

made one believes in two halves—and the tail unit has no 
striking peculiarities. 
_ The floats are of a type which is now practically standard- 
ied in America for all float seaplanes.- They are of the long 
type, designed to be stable fore and aft without a tail float, 
have one shallow step close under the C.G. of the machine, 
with a very long and fine tail behind it. The bottoms have 
a fairly steep Vee throughout, and the section above the 
bottom is practically semicircular throughout. 

In the matter of air resistance they are undoubtedly good. 
On the water—as already remarked—they are surprisingly 
— to the wishes of the U.S. Navy’s undoubtedly able 
pilots. 

But it is not the general design of the major components, 
or the lay-out of the whole machine which accounts for the 
surprising performance which the Curtiss machines un- 
doubtedly possess. This is due to the very complete way in 
which the whole detail design has been studied throughout 


with the idea of keeping resistance down to the absolute 
minimum. 


The Curtiss Engine 


. The Curtiss D12 engine must be considered to be a most 
important factor in the whole. It is evidently an engine of 
the very highest class—but more than this it is definitely a 
a engine such as does not exist at present outside of 
: erica. In making this statement one does not refer speci- 
ally to its low weight per hp. or its obviously excellent 
running qualities. The engine is astonishing—considering its 
great output—on account of its extremely small frontal area 
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and of the absence of any projecting gadgets for which it 
would be necessary to provide bulges in the cowling. 

There are other engines which can cheerfully face compari- 
son with the Curtiss on a weight per horsepower and a re- 
liability basis. One does not know of one of anything like 
the power which would go into the Curtiss racing fuselage 
with absolutely nothing sticking out except the airscrew boss 
and the stub ends of the exhaust pipes. Personally one has 
no doubt that a big body with nothing whatever sticking 
out is better for speed work than is a smaller one with an 
asortment of minor bulges to accommodate odd excrescences 
which will not go inside the main lines. 

The Curtis body is small—and it has not one single bump 
on it from nose to tail. And it is pretty certain that a small 
clean body is better than a large clean one when one is trying 
to push it along at 200 mi./hr. or so. 

For those who contemplate the designing of a machine to 
beat the Americans in the next race for the Schneider Cup it 
may be as well to remark that it is alleged that the new 
Wright T3 engine of 700 hp. has an even better frontal-area- 
to-power ratio than the Curtiss D12, and the reports that 
the Pulitzer Trophy machines with this engine have achieved 
speeds of within a mile or two of 250 to the hour seems to be 
entirely trustworthy. 

No English engine maker has been able to afford to design 
an engine specially for racing purposes, and to that extent 
we are necessarily handicapped over this matter of body size. 


The Reed Airscrew 


Another factor contributing toward the success of the 

American machines is the Reed duralumin airscrew. Those 
used in the race were 8 ft. 9 in. diameter and they were 
directly driven at 2,300 r.p.m., giving a tip speed of 1,054 ft. 
per sec., which was near as no matter the velocity of sound. 
According to the R.A.E. the efficiency of an airscrew with a 
tip speed equal to the speed of sound is as nearly as can be 
zero. 
The Reed airserew at this tip speed is obviously fairly effi- 
cient—and it allows the Americans to dispense with a reduc- 
tion gear on their racing engines. They can thus use a 
lighter engine—a smaller diameter airscrew,—and keep their 
undercarriage struts of reasonable length and still have 
water clearance. All these little things count. A special 
article on the Reed airserew will be published as soon as 
possible. 

The engines, radiators, and airscrews are the most striking 
features of the American machines. According to our authori- 
ties to attempt to run an airscrew of this diameter at this 
speed is to invite complete failure. The Americans have 
shown that our authorities are wrong on this point, and it is 
now up to us to find out how it is done. 

The wing radiators are pretty certainly a very important 
feature. To all intents and purposes using this type of cool- 
ing system is equivalent to getting one’s cooling for nothing 
whereas with a normal radiator the power absorbed in push- 
ing the radiator of a 500 hp. engine at 180 mi./hr. would not 
be much less than 5 hp. There is no novelty about the idea 
of using wing or body surface for cooling. There are obvious 
practical difficulties, and for some purposes some disadvan- 
tages. There is no disadvantage, for racing purposes at any 
rate, which can counterbalance an increase of at least 10 per 
cent in the horsepower available for propulsion. 


Detailed Design 


These three main items—all concerned with the power plant 
—would by themselves give the American team ample excuses 
for having defeated us in the race. Beyond them however 
there is still something to be learned. The designer of the 
Curtiss racer was not content with general cleanness of de- 
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sign. He has seen to it that no unconsidered trifle was for- 
gotten in the original lay-out and was afterward permitted 
to cause a minor irregularity of outline. As a matter of fact 
there are one or two small fittings for bracing wires on the 
underside of the top wing which look as though they might 
have been more carefully kept out of the draught. They are 
confined to the undersurface, where they have the least effect. 
It is extremely difficult to make a satisfactory wire terminal 
inside the wing surface—doubtless the wing radiators add to 
the difficulty—and there is precious little of these fittings any 
way. 

Otherwise the machines are as nearly perfect in this respect 
as they could be. The ailerons—on the bottom wing only— 
are recessed into the wing so that one could not put a strip 
of thin paper through the gap. Rudder to fin and elevator 
to tail-plane hinge gaps are covered with rubber sheeting so 
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intensive development of high-performance engines to this 
extent since the war—although the engine work actually ag. 
complished in this country under much more severe limitations 
on expenditure has possibly been of greater practical utility 
than that accomplished in America. 

Over and above engines it may be recollected that since the 
War the American Aircraft Industry has produced a ney 
bateh of special racing machines every year—first of all for 
an attempt on the Gordon-Bennett trophy and since then for 
their own Pulitzer Trophy races. Last year alone America 
built more racing machines than Great Britain has built in 
her whole history. Thus the actual expenditure which hag 
made it possible to produce the Schneider Cup Racers igs ex. 
tremely large—and almost the whole of it has been provided 
by the Government of the United States. 

But it may be doubted whether the United States despite 
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WINNERS OF THE SCHNEIDER CUP RACES, 1914—1923 


Type of Plane 
Deperdussin float monoplane 


Year Place 
1913 Monaco 

1914 Monaco Sopwith float biplane 
1919 Bournemouth, England Savoia biplane flying boat 
1920 Venice, Italy Savoia biplane flying boat 
1921 Naples, Italy Macchi biplane flying boat 
1922 Naples, Italy Supermarine biplane flying boat 


1923 Cowes, England Curtiss float biplane 


Speed 
mi./hr. Winner Name of 
Motor (km./hr.) of Cup Pilot 
Gndme 44.7 France Prevost 
160 hp. (72) 
Gnédme 55.3 England Howard Pixton 
100 hp. (89) 
Issota-Frash. 124.9 No award Janello 
260 hp. (201) 
Ansaldo 102.5 Italy Ed. Bologna 
450 hp. (165) 
Fiat 117.4 Italy De Briganti 
300 hp. (189) 
Napier-Lion 1465 England Capt. H. C. Biard 
450 hp. (235) 
Curtiss D12 177.38 United States Lt. D. Rittenhouse 
465 hp. (328) 





that there is no gap in fact, and there is not a projecting 
control lever or wire anywhere on the machines. 

The gasoline tanks are in the floats. The hand holes which 
give access to the filler caps, and those for inspecting the 
float interiors are recessed slightly into the surface. After 
these tanks were filled they were covered neatly by a square 
patch of doped-on fabric, varnished as perfectly as the rest 
of the float and giving an unbroken surface. 

The undercarriage struts go clean into the floats—appar- 
ently they are built in before the float is planked—and there 
are no fittings disfiguring their exposed surface. And so on 
throughout. 


High Class Workmanship 


Not only is the workmanship and exterior finish of a very 
high class—but it is obvious that the designer has taken as 
seriously the polishing up the last detail of his design as he 
took over the general lay-out. In fact he must have taken 
considerably more. 

The merits of the American racers have been dealt with at 
this considerable length in order to make it quite clear how 
the Americans have achieved their success. It has been very 
generally asserted that the explanation is simply that the 
American Government was willing to spend as much money 
as might prove to be necessary in order to win the Schneider 
Cup, whereas the British Aircraft Industry had no money to 
spare to defend it. 


The Real Cost of Winning 


This explanation is accurate enough in its way. It is not 
however the whole explanation. In the first place it has to 
be remembered that what has been spent directly for the pur- 
pose of financing the Schneider Cup raid is a very small 
proportion of what has had to be spent to make that raid 
possible. The Curtiss D12 engine is a direct descendant of 
the Curtiss-Kirkham engine produced just after the war. 
Between that engine and the present there are at least three 
quite distinct varieties of Curtiss 12-cylinder high-performance 
engine each one an advance toward the ideal racing engine. 
No English manufacturer has been able to carry on the 


its large expenditure on this special object has an Aircraft 
Industry which is financially in a position to overwhelm the 
French Aircraft Industry in the production of racing aircraft. 
The Americans beat England—and still more thoroughly 
franee—in the Schneider Cup race because regarded as rae- 
ing machines pure and simple their Curtiss CR3s were as 
nearly perfect in every detail as they could be made. 


What is Needed to Regain the Cup 


The British Aircraft Industry ean produce machines at least 
the equal of the CR3s. It needs for this purpose a fair 
amount of money—which at present it does not possess—but 
it need not expend a tithe of the money which has been spent 
on this purpose in America during the past five years. For 
there is not the least doubt that so far as general technical 
ability is concerned the British Aireraft Industry is ahead 
of the American, and that much *that America has learned 
in the process of developing racing aireraft we have learned 
from our general experience. 

But we have to learn that racing machines cannot safely 
be improvised at the last minute. The perfection of detail, 
the avoidance of every unnecessary compromise are essentials 
in the design of a successful racing airplane. 

In aircraft built for either war or commerce design through 
out is a matter of compromise between the conflicting Te 
quirements of aerodynamic efficiency, practical utility, and 
cost, and British designers who have been brought up strietly 
to design for practical utility seem sometimes inclined 
under-estimate the aerodynamic importance of detail desiga 
on the resistance of the complete machine. 

Taking everything into consideration one has no doubt 
whatever that Great Britain can bring the Schneider Cup bt 
from America—if not next year at least the year following. 
If we are to do it next year we have to start work at one, 
and some money has to be raised quickly. 


Inter-Governmental Sports ? 


But on the whole the question of whether we are to try for 
the Cup again seems to be a matter for the Air Ministry # 
settle up with the Treasury. One had an idea that the 
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Photos Kadel & Herbert 


Two of the French contestants in the Schneider Cup race—on the left, the Latham LI (two 400 hp. Lorraine engines) 
piloted by Duhamel; on the right, the CAMS 36 (360 hp. Hispano) piloted by Pelletier d’Oisy 


Schneider Cup was instituted as a sporting Trophy. Since 
the advent of the mechanically-propelled vehicle one has had 
to modify one’s ideas on the subject of the connection between 
sport and commerce, so far as motor-car and airplane racing 
is concerned. 

But the advent of the U. S. Government as a direct com- 
petitor in a “sporting” event is somewhat of a startling in- 
novation. Obviously if the American Government has decided 
that the development of racing aircraft will lead to technical 
developments of real utility it is perfectly entitled to finance 
the design and building of such craft and to enter them for 
International events. And certainly none can suggest that 
in any detail the American team at Cowes and their auxiliaries 
have shown themselves to be anything other than sportsmen 
in the highest sense of the term. But it is pretty obvious 
that no private individual or corporation can afford to compete 
in such a test with the Government ot the richest Power in 
the World. 

Personally one believes that it would be all to the good 
were the precedent set by the U. S. Government in this matter 
followed by others. Inter-Governmental sporting events should 
have the happiest results on International relations if they 
were to become normal events—but one cannot expect the 
British Aircraft Industry to compete on level terms with the 
American Government. 

If the Air Ministry agrees with America as to the import- 
ance of racing as a method of developing the technic of air- 
craft design, then it is up to it to accept the perfectly open 
and honest challenge which America has offered, and to enter 
a team for the Schneider Cup and the Pulitzer Trophy races 
either next year or the year following.- 


The “Sea Lion” 


The general characteristics of the “Sea Lion” are already 
pretty well known, beeause the machine is actually that which 
won the Schneider Cup last year at Venice. But certain 
modifications of detail have been made. The nose of the hull 


has been modified—the marked “ram” of recent Supermarine 





hulls has been considerably reduced by bringing the chines 
in more gradually which probably makes the hull a bit dirtier 
on the water but correspondingly reduces the air resistance. 

Fairing pieces have been added behind the side of the main 
step, and wing-tip floats of an elliptical cross section, of re- 
duced buoyancy but fitted with bow hydrovanes to give 
dynamic support on the water have been fitted. 

The engine cowling has been cleaned up appreciably and a 
smaller radiator of the “long tube” type has been fitted. 
Altogether the effectiveness of the modifications is shown by 
the increase of some 10 mi./hr. in the average speed attained 
this year as compared to the last race for the Cup. 

In fact the “Sea Lion” did astonishingly well—the Ameri- 
can racers ought to have beaten her by more than 20 mi./hr. 
if their superior cleanliness of line had been all gain, and the 
result actually achieved would seem to indicate that the flying- 
boat type has intrinsic aerodynamic advantages as against 
the twin-float seaplane. 

Personally one believes that the “Sea Lion” with wing 
radiators and a totally cowled-in “Lion” could give the 
CR3s a very good race indeed without further alteration. 
Unfortunately we shall not again have CR3s with which to 
compete. 


The CAMS 


The two CAMS boats are of very similar design—the only 
important difference being that the type 36—designed for last 
year’s race is a tractor with the pilot behind the wings, 
whereas the 38 has a pusher airscrew with the pilot ahead. 
30th are extremely clean and taking-looking boats. The 
type 38 is alleged to be some 10 mi./hr. the faster of the two. 

The hulls are thoroughly well-made boat-built jobs, roughly 
rectangular in section forward, with a domed upper surface 
and the concave bottom which is favored by Signor Conflenti 
and by Mr. Short. They have but one step, the tail of the 
hull rising fairly steeply behind it, and the fin and tail plane 
are built up as part of the hull. 

The wings are of the normal single-bay biplane type, but 
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The British 














Schneider Cup team-——On the left, the Supermarine “Sea Lion III” (550 hp. Napier “Lion” 1 iloted b 
H. C. Biard; on the right, the Blackburn “‘Pellett’” (450 hp. Napier “Lion” iia’ ey ar oe 
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with a smaller chord on the lower wing. The engine nacelle 
is built up into the upper center section and is very thoroughly 
streamlined—the airscrew in both tractor and pusher types 
being fitted with a large spinner. 

The engine mounting is used as the central support of the 
upper wing, thus securing a minimum of strutting at this 
position. 

Both boats are exceptionally clean and given engines of 
the same class as those against which they had to compete 
should have made a very good show. 

One believes that in regard to seaworthiness these two boats 
are distinctly good. They make a lot of spray getting off, 
and if they do not come away cleanly they fall back with a 
somewhat startling thud. But they probably unstick better 
in a bit of a sea than they do in a flat calm. They are—so 
far as one can judge—rather better rough-water craft than the 
American float machines, and closer approaches to pure racing 
machines than is the “Sea Lion.” They were however out- 
classed in the matter of engine and in addition their luck 
was right out. 


The Latham 


The big Latham boat with Lorraine engines in tandem was 
the foul-weather hope of the French team. Her flight to 
Cowes in a full gale was a very fine performance indeed, but 
one cannot feel very greatly enthused over the design. There 
is no doubt that for really rough seas one needs a heavily- 
built seaplane with plenty of engine power. The Latham had 
these qualifications and perhaps with the limited choice of 
engines available in France it may be regarded as a very 
fairly satisfactory attempt at a powerful and reasonably fast 
seagoing flying boat. 


‘The Blackburn Pellet 


The fate of the Blackburn “Pellet” is very greatly to be 
regretted. All those of the Blackburn Staff and of Mr. 
Saunders’ staff who worked so hard to get the machine ready 
in time for the race deserve every sympathy with the very 
bad fortune that befell their efforts. 

One sympathizes with them the more because in many 
respects the “Pellet” was of a distinctly taking design, and 
because one feels sure that had there been a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of getting the machine tried out before the race it 
might have put up a really good performance. 

As it was the machine had no chance. It was designed to 
make use of an existing hull which in fact proved to be de- 
fective in strength and unpleasant on the water under con- 
ditions quite different from those for which it was originally 
designed. Nevertheless one believes that it could have been 
made to get off and one is certain that in the air it would 
have been very fast. 

But it was an effort to improvise a racing machine—and 
since the Americans have taken a hand in the game im- 
provisations have a precious poor chance in International Air 
Races. Mr. Kenworthy’s lack of seaplane experience spoiled 
what little chance remained. 

The hull itself was of the Linton Hope type in general 
design, and of very clean lines. It was however intended 
for a much less powerful machine than the “Pellet” and was 
pretty certainly overloaded on the water. 

On this hull was mounted a bottom wing of small chord 
and span, and above it--supported on a steel tube cabane and 
outwardly-raking N struts a top wing of considerably larger 
dimensions. 

The Napier “Lion” was mounted above the top wing over 
the central cabane, and drove a tractor Leitner-Watts steel 
airscrew. Originally tubular radiators recessed into the 
lower surface of the top wing were fitted. These were not 
satisfactory, and a single Lamblin, mounted below the engine, 
was later fitted instead. 

The machine was undoubtedly distinctly tricky to handle 
on the water. A hull of relatively small beam—a high C.G., 
a narrow base for the wing-tip floats, and the torque of the 
Napier “Lion” made her very prone to immerce a wing-tip 
on opening up the engine. The hull obviously tended to 
porpoise badly at low speeds, and this combination of quali- 
ties needed a lot of handling. 
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In Behalf of a Light Plane Derby 


A Letter from Edmund Allen 
Editor, AVIATION :— 


For some time past I have been urging the organization of 
a Light Plane Inter-City Derby to be held in the East next 
spring. The light plane field has suffered severely for want 
of some such stimulation in this country. 

France has held its race in this class and England has 
developed a technic for arousing interest in light craft. Ag 
a result both in France and England, light planes and motors 
have come out recently that are distinctly superior to all the 
pre-war material. 

Among the large class of aviation enthusiasts who are not 
in the technical field and so must look on as outsiders during 
the commercial or high speed events, interest is at present 
unused and its possibilities are little thought of by those who 
wish to make aviation a great force in this country. Could 
they but see the vitality of this group in England and the 
method of utilizing that vitality in the Royal Aero Club they 
would think very seriously of any activities which promised 
to stimulate and incorporate them into the aeronautical world, 
Evidence that they were not thus integrated was only too 
plain at St. Louis. 

The glider meets served most successfully to start this 
movement toward enlisting all groups in a common purpose, 
Up to that time in France, and England too, the post-war 
depression had kept the factions separate. Those who eon- 
sidered themselves as experts wished to have little to do with 
those whose interest was scientific or sporting rather than 
technical, and the real experts held aloof even from these, 
This division has occurred no less distinetly in America, al- 
though the lines of demarkation have been less evident. Some 
event that will furnish common ground upon which all can 
meet is needed. The light plane furnishes the basis for such 
@ meeting. 

Suggestions with regard to location, time, limitations and 
qualifications have been laid before the National Aeronautic 
Association. The Army Air Service has expressed an interest 
in the proposition. Certain newspapers in the cities which 
would be included in the Derby have expressed themselves as 
willing to offer prizes. Aircraft manufacturers abroad backed 
a similar event enthusiastically, and lastly and most important, 
pilots, sportsmen, laymen interested not in the technical com- 
plexion of aeronautics have responded eagerly to the sugges- 
tion whenever it was made. It remains only for a centralized 
group to take the matter up officially and bring these interests 
together. With publicity and organization a new integration 
of our aeronautical people may be easily accomplished and a 
great sporting event may be inaugurated. 


EpmMuNpD ALLEN 





New World’s Records 


Eight more American airplane records have just been 
officially proclaimed world’s records by the Fédération Aéro- 
nautique Internationale, the world’s governing aeronautic 
body, according to a cable received by the National Aeronautic 
Association. 

These are the records made at Rockwell Field, San Diego, 
Calif., on Aug. 27 and 28, by Lieut. Lowell H. Smith and 
Lieut. J. P. Richter of the U. S. Air Service in their famous 
flight of more than 37 hr., in which they refuelled their plane 
in the air—taking aboard 687 gal. of gasoline, 38 gal. of oil, 
and four hot meals. The records are: 


1. For the greatest distance, returning to the point 


of departure without landing .............. 5300 km 
2. Record for duration without landing, 37 hr. 15 mL 

14 4/5 see. 
3. Speed over distance of 2500 Km....... 142.782 km./hr. 
4. ” ” ” ” 3000 rn 141.870 ” x4 
5. ” ” = @Oe * cic 142.170 ” ” 
é ” ” ” 7 ee OO” ecco 142.000 ” ” 
7. ” ” = * Op. * aca 142.360 ” ” 
8 ” ” = © OO Lc. ca 142.530 ” ” 
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An Aero-Diplomatic Mission 


George Sibley Johns, editor of the editorial page of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has been commissioned by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association to invite the flyers of Euro- 
pean countries to enter the International Air Races of 1924. 
He sailed for Europe Oct. 13. 

Mr. Johns was one of the earliest and most active pro- 
moters of the St. Louis Air Board, which brought about the 
holding of the international meet in St. Louis Oct. 4, 5 and 
6. He was a member of the Air Board’s exec- 
utive committee. After the national organization selected 
St. Louis as the place for the air meet, Army officials were 











George S. Johns, of the St. Louis “*Post- 
Dispatch,” who is charged by the N.A.A. 
with asking Europe’s participation in the 


1924 Air Races 











doubtful as to the availability of the St. Louis Field and 
they were inclined to insist that the meet be held at Scott 
Field, Ill, which is across the Mississippi river and 24 
miles from the city. Mr. Johns personally worked to con- 
vince the Army officers that the St. Louis field could be 
made an almost ideal place for the flying events, and he 
worked actively, with other officials of the Air Board, to see 
that all the promised work was done to put the St. Louis 
field in condition. The success of the meet, in which no ser- 
lous accident oceurred and various new world’s speed records 
were made in the Pulitzer Trophy race, was due in no small 
part to the excellence of the field, now officially entitled Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Field, as it was finally put into shape. 


Mr, Johns is a journalistic pupil of the late Joseph Pul- 


itzer. He has been a member of the Post-Dispatch staff for. 


forty years, and since 1898 im an editorial capacity. He is 
& native of Missouri, and a Princeton graduate. He has been 


actively interested in art undertakings of a public character, 
and has had wide success as an after-dinner speaker. 

The letter to Mr. Johns from the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation is as follows: 

‘The National Aeronautic Association desires to have per- 
Sonal invit; 


ition extended to as many European countries as 

Possible to send representatives to the United States, next 

ot bag participate in the Pulitzer, Schneider and Curtiss 
Vv Trace Ss. 


“As the originator of the idea of holding the races in St. 


— this year, and as you have contributed to such a large 
» se making this meet the greatest aeronautical event 


mo asaeal n the world, you have a very direct interest in 
xt year’s races. We want you to accept the honor of act- 
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ing as the Association’s representative in conveying our in- 
vitation in Europe. 

“As these races require a year’s preparation, it is hoped 
that you will do all in your power to extend this invitation 
as soon as possible. 

“We know Messrs. Pulitzer, Schneider and Curtiss would 
be glad to have you carry their personal greetings and in- 
vitation and we hope that you will secure them from these 
benefactors of aviation. 

“In making this request, the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation hopes that it has indicated its appreciation of the 
magnificent effort put forward by representative citizens to 
make St. Louis lead in all aeronautical progress. No more 
fitting messenger of aviation good will to the world could 
be selected than one of those who has participated in the 
culminating effort of our people to “make America first in 
the air. 





Holland to East Indies by Air 


An important commercial pioneering flight from Amsterdam 
to Batavia, Dutch East Indies, will be undertaken next spring 
by the Dutch K.L.M. air line. The route will be via Prague, 
Constantinople, Aleppo, Basrak, Karachi, Caleutta, Rangoon, 
Bangkok, Sengora, Muntok to Batavia, a total distance of 
9321 mi. The largest stage to be flown non stop will be 807 
mi. and the shortest 403 mi. 

The plane which is to be used for this venture is the new 
type Fokker F VII cantilever monoplane with a 360 hp. Rolls 
Royce motor.. The load will include two pilots, one mechanic 
and 250 gal. of gasoline. T. T. Van der Hoop, one of the 
K.L.M. air line pilots, will be in charge of the flight. 

Commenting on the proposed flight, Mr. Noorduyn, Amer- 
ican representative of the Netherlands Aircraft Mfg. Co., 
said, “The prospects of regular aerial connection between 
Holland and the Dutch colonies in the East Indies have in- 
terested the most important commercial houses in Holland for 
a considerable time. The proposed experimental flight is very 
distinctly an attempt to pioneer this route. The establishment 
of regular services over such distances is only a matter of 
development and a little time; the voyage between Holland 
and her most important colonies, on which her prosperity 
is largely dependant, now consumes three weeks. Organized 
air transportation will reduce this to ten days at the most and 
eventually, with the development of night flying, to one week. 
Such an entirely new relationship between the mother country 
and the colonies will inevitably result in incalculable increase 
in trade and prosperity for both.” 





Fine Altitude Flight 


A fine altitude flight was made near Keyport, N. J., on 
Oct. 23, when C. J. Zimmermann, chief test pilot of the 
Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co. took up the Aeromarine AMC 
metal hull flying boat for an altitude test. 

The flight was conducted under ideal weather conditions, 
there being few clouds in the sky. Six passengers besides 
Pilot Zimmermann were in the plane, all of whom were em- 
ployees of the Aeromarine Company and each was assigned 
some specific data to obtain during the flight. An altitude 
of 13,500 ft. was attained, which is an excellent performance 
for a Liberty motored flying boat carrying a total gross load 
of 5855 lb., which was the weight of the machine loaded as 
during the test. 

The boat used for test is the one which recently carried 
Secretary Denby of the Navy, and Admiral Moffett, Chief 
of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics for flights around Wash- 
ington, and in which General Patrick flew from Washington 
to Mount Vernon and return. 





The N.A.A. Governors at Large 


After the St. Louis convention the N.A.A. considered the 
recommendations of the delegates as to the members-at-large 
of the Board of Governors. : 

Five members-at-large were elected, including Orrville 
Wright, of Dayton; W. Frank Carter, of St. Louis; Godfrey 
L. Cabot, of Boston; W. B. McCracken, of Chicago, and 
Elmer G. Sperry, of New York. 























Chicago News 


Although arrangements had been made for a dozen planes 
to fly over the big parade that was to mark the opening of a 
new roadway in Lincoln Park Saturday, Oct. 20, only three 
participated. They were those of John Huber, LaPierre 
Cavender and the Heath Airplane Co., all flying from Black’s 
field. A fourth plane to fly from that field did not get started. 
The other ships which were to take off from Ashburn field 
were unable to get off owing to the flooded condition of the 
field. 

LaPierre Cavender had some fun with the Standard he was 
flying over the Hawthorne race track Sunday, Oct. 21. He 
came down close to the track and began racing the cars. 
However, his OX Standard proved too slow for the dirt 
track demons, and especially after losing some “ground” on the 
turns, the cars began to run away from him. Cavender was 
flying over the auto races displaying an ad of a local auto- 
mobile dealer. 

At a banquet held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel Oct. 20, 
tendered to Governor Small of Illinois and the Lincoln Park 
commissioners in behalf of their good work in connection 
with the Good Roads movement, the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, whose Chicago members are interested in establishing 
an airport in Lincoln Park, oceupied a table of ten. 

The big Army air carnival which was scheduled to take 
place at Ashburn field Oct. 21, has been postponed until Nov. 
11. Two days before the above date a continuous rain left 
about 6 in. of water all over the field, which made it quite 
impossible for most of the planes, especially the Barling 
Bomber and other heavy ships, to take off. The postponement, 
however, is giving the Army more time to prepare for the 
meet, and when it does come off, it is bound to be a bi® 
success. Tickets will be sold at $1.00, all returns to be turned 
over to the U. S. Army Relief. 

At the Uptown Exposition, taking place during the week 
of Oct. 22 to 27, the Uptown Chicago Times will have on 
display a scale model of the Heath airplane company’s 
“Favorite” which won third place in the On-to-St. Louis race 
recently. The model is furnished by Carl Rosmanith, who a 
few months ago won the Daily News trophy and other prizes 
at the model meet held on the Municipal Pier. 


Successful Commercial Aviation 


Five years of successful flying boat operation is the record 
of Harry Rogers and R. T. Bellchambers at Miami and other 
Florida resorts during the winter months, and on Long Island 
Sound and Lake George, N. Y., during the summer months. 

The two pilots, who will leave for their southern base the 
first week in November, report that they have had an excellent 
season this past summer on Long Island Sound and at Lake 
George during August. On the Sound they have been oper- 
ating principally from the Westchester Biltmore Hotel at 
Greenwich, Conn., with their base at the Port Washington 
seaplane station. ) 

In addition to their passenger carrying business Rogers and 
Bellechambers gave flying training and turned out four pilots 
during the summer, among them Miss Ruth R. Nichols of 
Rye, N. Y., a senior at Wellesley. The others are Wm. Law- 
less and Herbert Nelson of Port Chester, N. Y., and William 
Regan of New York City. Messers Lawless and Nelson have 
also purchased a Seagull from Rogers and Bellchambers. 

The equipment used by Rogers and Bellchambers in the 
North consists of two Curtiss Seagulls equipped with C6 
engines and Curtiss-Reed metal propellers. At Miami this 
winter they will include a land plane in their equipment. 

The Greenwich Yacht Yard at Greenwich, Conn., will com- 
plete by next spring a hangar and runway for the Rogers- 
Bellchambers combination. 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
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Rinehart-Whelan Co. 
A valuable addition to the civil flying activities of Dayton, 
Ohio, has been effected by the formation in that city of the 
Rinehart-Whelan Co. by Howard Rinehart and B. L. Whelan, 
formerly test pilots of the Dayton-Wright Co. When the 
latter firm went out of existence owing to the decision of the 
General Motors Corp. to discontinue all aireraft work, Pilots 
Rinehart and Whelan acquired the best of the Dayton-Wr 
flying equipment, including the KT cabin cruiser and the OW 
aerial coupe. ‘They have since added to their fleet the six 


seater Ansaldo cabin which for some time was housed af 
Miller Ficld, Newdorp, S. I. 
The operating base of the Rinehart-Whelan Co. is South 


This field, 


Field, which was leased from Col. E. A. Deeds. 























South Field, Dayton, Ohio, the onerating base of the Rinehart. 
Whelan Co. and some of their equipment 


with its group of s'x thoroughly modern hangars shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is probably the finest establishment 
of its kind in the country. 

The company has done a large amount of passenger carty- 
ing business, more than 2000 passengers being taken up during 
the past four months without accident or breakage of any 
kind. This is the highest testimonial to the sound lines 
which the business is conducted. While passenger carrying 
has been the main souree of revenue of the firm, a considerable 
amount of flight training and eross country work for news 
papers has also been engaged in with success. 

The passenger carrying work, the firm reports, has however 
far exceeded all expectations, which was largely due to the 
favorable impression gained by the public of the faeilitie 
available both in respect to field and flying equipment. The 
attractive flying office, shown in one of our illustrations, 5 
located on the field on the west side of a road adjacent ' 
the Dixie Highway. The bottom picture shows three ships # 
the Rinehart-Whelan fleet; on the left the Dayton- Wright 
“Chummy,” next the KT cabin plane, and on the right the 
OW aerial coupé. 
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European Air Travel Safe 

The latest air traffic statisties received in this country by 

B. C. Noorduyn, American representative of the Nether- 
jands Aircraft Mfg. Co. show a remarkably high safety per- 
centage for some of the European air lines. 

The Royal Dutch Air Service (K.L.M.) which operates 
between Amsterdam-London and Amsterdam-Paris, and the 
Russian-erman Air Transport Co. operating between Danzig 
Riga and Koenigsberg-Moscow, all of which are using Fokker 
planes, have had safety percentages of 100 ever since their 
opening in 1920. This is a high tribute both to the operators 
and the ‘ype of plane used. 

That air travel is becoming more popular is evidenced by 











Air Travel de luxe. Interior of Fokker Transport used on 
European airways 


the fact that on one day, June 8, four planes of the Am- 
sterdam-London service alone covered a distance of 2900 mi. 
between them. 

Freight of a greatly diversified nature is being transported 
by air. The Moscow Jzvestia says that from May 15 to July 
3 the “Deruluft” (Russo-German Air Line) flew 68,200 mi. 
and carried 116,500 lb. of freight. In addition to the regular 
diplomatic mail, German paper money, dogs, live chickens and 
jewelry comprised the freight cargos. 


Captain Lepere with Schneider Co. 


The American friends of Capt. Georges Lepére, formerly 
of the French army air service, who was project engineer of 
the Lepere biplane at McCook Field, -will be interested to 
hear that he is now chief of the aeronautical department of 
the Schneider-Creusot armament firm. This powerful cor- 
poration, which produced the greater part of the light and 
heavy artillery of the French,- American, Belgian and many 
other allied armies, is displaying much interest in aircraft 
development, and particularly in the construction of steel air- 
planes. 

_A very interesting article by Captain Lepére, entitled “Con- 
siderations on the Establishment of Airplane Projects,” 
appeared in the Sept. 15, 1923, issue of La Technique Aéro- 
nautique ’ 

We take this opportunity to point out that Captain Lepére’s 
hame 1s vot spelled in two words—“Le Pére”—as it is fre- 
quently done in this country. 


Three Parts of Aircraft Code Now Complete 


The sections of the American Aeronautical Safety Code 
which deal with Airdromes and Airways, Balloons, and Air- 
ships are now complete. A limited number of copies are 
available for distribution by the Bureau of Standards. 

Other sections of the code which are not yet completed 
‘over the fields of Airplane Structure, Powerplants, Equip- 
ment and Maintenance of Airplanes, Signals, Traffic Rules, 
Qualifications for Pilots, and Parachutes. 
tes ional committee having charge of the formulation of 
eather as part of the American Engineering Standards 
Stand ae, and the sponsors for the code are the Bureau of 
““indards and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
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Crop Reporting by Airplane 

The practicability of measuring crop acreages by means of 
airplane photography is being determined by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in an effort to remove so far as 
possible the hazard of errors in crop reporting. 

In recent experiments at Tallulah, La., in cooperation with 
the Army Air Service, photographs of fields of cotton, corn 
and hay were made at heights ranging from 2,500 to 7,000 ft. 
with the plane travelling at the rate of 80 to 90 mi.Ahr. 
In photographs taken at 7,000 ft. it is possible to distinguish 
the fields planted to the various crops. With the use of a 
“planimeter” it is then possible to measure the exact acreage 
in the different fields shown in the photographs. The camera 
used is automatically operated, and takes a picture 7 x 9 in. 
in size, each exposure at an elevation of 7,000 ft. showing 
an area of approximately one square mile. In a 3-hr. flight 
it is possible to make a continuous record of more than 250 
sq. mi. 

Further experiments are to be made next year, and should 
the new method of measuring acreages prove practicable it 
may be used as an adjunct to present crop reporting methods. 
Flying at a height of from 500 to 1,500 ft., the crop estimaters 
making the flights can also satisfactorily observe the con- 
dition of the plants. 


London-Zurich Air Line 


The London-Paris-Basel-Zurich air service of the Handley 
Page Air Line which was opened on Aug. 15, carries both pas- 
sengers and mail. Until Oct. 1, the planes left three times a 
week from London, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and left 
Zurich for the return trip on the alternate days. Beginning 
Oct. 1, the weekly trips were reduced to one, the planes leaving 
London on Saturday and returning from Zurich on Monday. 

Revistered and unregistered letters, and letters and packages 
whose value have not been declared will be carried subject to 
the maximum weight determined by the postal tariff. 

The surtaxes on aerial mail matter are as follows: 0.25 
franes for each letter or parcel weighing up to 250 gr.; 0.40 
franes for parcels weighing from 250 to 500 gr. For parcels 
exceeding 500 gr. 0.40 franes for each additional 50 gr. 

Each passenger is allowed to carry 15 kg. of hand luggage. 
The following passenger rates will be in effect until further 
notice : 


Single Return 
From London to Basel or Zurich ...... £11.0.0 £20.0.0 
From Zurich or Basel to London ...... Swiss Frs.275.00 500.00 
From Paris to Basel or Zurich ........ French ‘“ 375.00 750.00 
From Basel or Zurich to Paris ........ Swiss * 120.00 215.00 
Pee TOON 1O HGGGE, 0:60:35. 0:3 o0 cc acsoes Swiss 25.00 


The Airways of Maryland 


Landing fields have been established at thirteen towns in 
Maryland by the National Guard Air Unit operating out of 
Logan Field, Baltimore. Direct airways have been chartered 
in each and photographs taken from the air. 

Four more towns will be visited by the Maryland airmen 
this year, which will complete the work outlined by Maj. Paul 
V. Burwell, commanding. These are Hagerstown, La Plata, 
Leonardtown and Hancock. The Army Air Service has 
chartered a splendid field near Cumberland, which the cham- 
ber of commerce leased. This is on the route of the Wash- 
ington-Dayton airway established by the Air Service. 

Each week end one of the Guard planes and two officers have 
been assigned to visit designated towns to locate landing fields. 

Major Burwell believes $100,000 in destroyed and damaged 
planes would have been saved had these fields been located 
and made known to pilots who have come to grief in the past. 

Maps with the exact location of the fields and pictures are 
available at the Flying Club of Baltimore to authorized pilots. 


Woman Pilot Loops 98 Times 


Mme. Adrienne Boland, French woman aviator, established 
a record by looping the loop ninety-eight times within a 
period of 58 min., this including the time necessary for 
ascending and descending. A leak in the gasoline tank of the 
plane prevented her continuing. 

Madame Bolland performed a notable feat last year when 
she flew from Mendoza, Argentina to Santiago de Chile, 
crossing the high range of the Andes with her little Caudron 
G3 plane. 
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Mitchel Field Carnival on Nov. 6 


The Air Carnival scheduled to be held at Mitchel Field, 
Garden City, L. I. on Oct. 21 has been postponed to Election 
Day, Nov. 6. 

Just as the final plans were completed for what Mitchel 
Field hoped to make the greatest Air Carnival yet staged by 
the Air Service, telephonic instructions from Hgrs. 2nd 
Corps Area, indicated that the War Department had acceded 
to the request of H. L. Bowley of the Lords’ Day Alliance 
and directed that the demonstration not be held on a Sunday. 
- With less than forty eight hours to act the widest publicity 
was given to the postponement of the demonstration to Elec- 
tion Day, Nov. 6, but in spite of this several thousand per- 
sons journeyed to the Field, many from a distance of over 
a hundred miles. The newspapers in three states had devoted 
columns to the carnival and upon such short notice it was 
impossible to reach all. To say that these persons were dis- 
appointed expresses it rather mildly. 

Conservative newspaper editors, judging the demonstration 
from the publicity it had received and the interest it had 
aroused, estimated the possible attendance at seventy five 
thousand, and it is believed that this figure would have been 
reached. Whether it will be possible to again stimulate in- 
terest in the demonstration to that degree remains to be 
seen. Mitchel Field means to make a mighty effort to put the 
demonstration across and it feels that behind it it has the 
entire Air Service. To do this it will require new attractions. 
Those that we expected have been discussed by the press to 
a point where they are no longer of news value. 

The Barling Bomber is almost a necessity. With some- 
thing new to talk about and the continued co-operation of 
the press, and its editorial comment seems to favor the Air 
Service in the question at hand, Mitchel Field will get off 
to another flying start. For the 21st the advance sales of 
boxes alone was twenty five hundred dollars. 

In order that the public might be familiar with the reason 
for the postponement, the following statement was issued 
by Maj. William N. Hensley, A.S., Commanding Officer of 
Mitchel Field, immediately upon receipt of the instructions 
from the War Department.” 

“The action of the Lords’ Day Alliance has injured a 
worthy charity that is very close to the hearts of service 
people. The Army Relief Society, which cares for the widows 
and orphans of the men who die in line of duty, will suffer 
unless those persons who believe that any day is a good day 
for charity make a point of attending the demonstration 
when it is held on Election Day. In order that we may ful- 
fill our part of the contract with the good people who have 
supported us in this worthy cause we have already made 
arrangements to give even a bigger and better demonstration 
than that planned for October 21st.” 


New Commandant for McCook Field 


Col, Ira S. Rader, on duty in Washington, D. C. in the 
office of Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Air 
Service will probably be placed in command of McCook Field, 
Ohio, within a short time as successor to Maj. L. W. McIntosh, 
who is to be transferred to some other station under Army 
regulations which provide that officers must spend one year 
in five on active duty with troops. 

The official orders have not yet been issued. 


Changes in Stations 


The 15th Obs. Sq. and the 5th Photo Sec. have been ordered 
from Chanute Field, Ill. to St. Louis Field, Mo. 

First Photo See. and 32nd Air Intelligence Sec. have been 
ordered from Fort Bliss, Tex. to Marfa, Tex. 
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Relief for Aviators 

Owing to the large number of casualties among otlicers and 
enlisted men of the Army Air Service, it recently was pro- 
posed that arrangements be made by which surviving mem. 
bers of the families of those killed should be made tlie henef. 
ciaries of a relief fund. To this end Maj. Gen. Mason My. 
Patrick, Chief of the Air Service, convened a board of Officers 
of that service in Washington, D. C. to suggest some method 
by which a fund would be available to help those that were 
left without means of support, as so frequently occurred, 
The situation was the more urgent because the rates of ip. 
surance for those engaged in this hazardous occupai‘ion were 
higher than many of the junior officers and enlisted men 
eould pay. 

The inquiry conducted by the board led in the direetion 
of the Army Relief society, long established and for many 
years engaged in work of philanthropic character. Negotia- 
tions resulted in an arrsngement with the society to inelude 
in its benefits the Air Service personnel. -Of course, it did 
that already to as great an extent as possible, but its re 
sources are somewhat limited, and could not begin to take eare 
of all the worthy objects represented by the casualties 
of the air service personnel. 

It finally was concluded to raise funds by special Ai 
Service events, most of them to be known as Air Carnivals, 
all for the aid of the Army Relief society, the proceeds to 
go into the treasury of the organization and provide means 
of taking care of people that require aid as a result of 
air service casualties. Already the Air Service flying sta- 
tions have responded with enthusiasm, with the result 
that a carnival recently held at Selfridge field, near 
Detroit, yielded about $35,000, and one at McCook field, Ohio, 
about $18,000, the total being more than heretofore in the 
treasury of the society. 


McCook Field News 

According to Slipstream, performance tests made with the 
Curtiss Pursuit PW8 plane at McCook Field gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

Absolute ceiling, 23,400 ft.; actual ceiling obtained dur- 
ing climb, 22,000 ft.; theoretical service ceiling, 22,200 ft; 
actual service ceiling obtained during climb, 21,800 ft.; rate 
of climb at sea level, 2,060 ft. 

The De Bothezat helicopter has been removed. to the Air 
Service Technical Museum at McCook Field, where it will 
be placed on exhibition. The hangar which housed the heli- 
copter will be turned into a swimming pool, and the airship 
hangar which has been in disuse for some time will be cor 
verted into a gymnasium. ; 

A DH4B fitted with an inverted Liberty 400 hp. engine 
was one of the curiosities seen at St. Louis meet. 
ship was test flown at McCook Field and gave a satisfactory 
performance. The plane flies and maneuvers well, and it 8 
said that its ‘longitudinal stability is better than that of 
the standard DH4B. The visibility is, on account of the 
sloping engine cowling, exceptionally good, although the 
looks of the ship are not particularly enticing. 

A ten-hour destructive whirling test at 1000 hp. on § 
solid duralumin propeller was recently completed at MeCook 
Field. The propeller went through the test in good condition. 
Another destructive whirling test at 750 hp. has been com 
pleted on a propeller designed for the Army-Curtiss R3 racer, 
equipped with a Curtiss 500 hp., twelve cylinder engine. ae 
propeller was also in satisfactory condition at the end 0 
the ten-hour run. A destructive test of ten hous 
at 850 hp. was completed on a propeller for the Navy 
Wright NW2 airplane equipped with Wright T- a 
This propeller was built by the Standard Steel Propeller 4 
using solid duralumin blades according to an Air Service 
modified drawing. This propeller passed the test in @ very 


satisfactory manner. 
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Dinner to Racing Pilots 


A testimonial dinner to the Navy teams of. racing pilots 
who competed in the International Air Races at St. Louis, 
the Schneider Cup Race in England and the International 
Balloon Race at Brussels, was given at the Racquet Club on 
Oct. 22 hy officers identified with Naval Aviation activities in and 
around Washington. In addition to officers of the Bureau 
of Aeronauties there were large delegations present from the 
Marine Base at Quantico, the Naval Air Station at Anacos- 
tia and from other Bureaus of the Navy Department. 

The cv-casion brought together for the first time since the 
recent races the Navy representatives who have so success- 
fully co.npeted for national and international honors in avia- 
tion within the past month, and focused attention on the ac- 
complisi:ments in naval aeronautics during the past year. 


The guc-ts of honor included the holders of all world’s speed 
records ior seaplanes and landplanes, who had brought the 
trophies for these accomplishments to the Navy. 


Lt. C. |. T. C. Turner, U. S. Marine Corps, acted as toast- 
master i 


ir the evening and in his inimitable style introduced 








Photo International 

Admiral Moffett congratulates Lieuts. F. O. Rogers and 

H. D. Palmer, U.S.M.C., on their flight from Santo Domingo 
to St. Louis, Mo. 


the speakers. The genial influence of the toastmaster put 
formality to rout and paved the way for interesting discus- 
sions of the outstanding features of the races by the particip- 
ants. 

_ Rear Admiral Moffett, as Chief of the Bureau of Aeronaut- 
ies, bespoke the appreciation of Naval Aviation for the spirit 
which had brought victory to the Navy in the major events 
of the aeronautical year and sounded a prophetic note re- 
garding future accomplishments. Lt. Comdr. M. A. Mitscher 
and Lieut. F. W. Wead, who headed the St. Louis and 
Schneider Cup teams, respectively, and Lieut. J. B. Law- 
rence, who represented the Navy in the International Bal- 
loon Race responded to toasts to their efforts and gave in- 
teresting accounts of the events which led up to and were 
included in the races. Then came the personal responses 
from the pilots who participated in the contests. 

Lieut. “Al” Williams, winner of the Pulitzer Trophy, had 
new honors thrust upon him when a song composed by Lieut. 
McGinnis in which the virtues and accomplishments of Wil- 
liams were extolled in unmeasured terms was rendered by 
McGinnis and Commander Webster as a duet. The latter is sus- 


pected of being a co-author in the epic. 

The Material and Design Sections of the Bureau of Aero- 
nantes were called to account in the persons of Captain Land 
and Commander Hunsaker and pinned down to the leading 
question “How do you build airplanes to go so fast?” The 
answers, while satisfying were not altogether convincing, but 
the audience was not disposed to press the matter because 


of the indisputable faet that planes produced under the 
direction of these distinguished technicians “do go fast.” 


Squantum Reserve Air Station 


Pn Naval Reserve Air Station at Squantum, Mass. seems 
mined to get in all the flying that is physically possible. 

uring the week ending Oct. 13, with only two planes in 
commission, there was a total of seventy flights, with a flying 


time of 50 hr. 15 min. 
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Pensacola to St. Louis Flight 


The two F5Ls from the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, 
Fla., returned from St. Louis on Oct. 10. The detachment 
was commanded by Lieut. Ralph Davison. He went on leave 
while at St. Louis, and the planes were commanded on the 
return trip by Lieut. Andrew Crinkley. 

The planes stopped at the following places: New Orleans, 
Donaldson and Pascagoula, La., Greenville and Natchez, Miss., 
Memphis, Tenn. and Cairo, Ill. While awaiting the races, 
one of the planes was flown to Hannibal, Mo., 125 mi. up 
the Mississippi River, to attend a carnival. Great interest 
was shown by the population at each place at which stops 
were made. At Hannibal it was necessary for the police 
to keep the crowds back. The trip was made without mechan- 
ical difficulty of any kind. 

The following is quoted from a report on the flight. “Much 
credit is due to the Engineering Department of the station 
and the mechanics of the planes for the perfect performance 
of the engines and planes throughout the trip.” 


ZR1 Christened U.S.S. Shenandoah 


U.S.S. “Shenandoah,” an Indian name meaning “Daughter 
of the Stars,” was given to the Navy rigid airship ZR1 by 
Mrs. Denby, wife of the Secretary of the Navy, on Oct. 10. 
The ceremony took place at the Naval Air Station at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., about 2 p. m. The Secretary and Mrs. Denby 
motored to Lakehurst from Philadelphia and arrived there in 
time for a luncheon that was given to the two hundred invited 
guests at the christening by Secretary and Mrs. Denby. The 
christening followed the luncheon, and was accompanied by 
musie from the station band. Instead of the conventional 
christening by liquid, a number of pigeons were released as 
Mrs. Denby gave the airship her new name. Flowers were 
dropped on the craft from the top of the hangar in which 
the ceremony took place, and small balloons, decorated with 
American flags, floated upward as the pigeons were released. 
After the ceremony the Secretary and Mrs. Denby and their 
immediate party took a short flight in the “Shenandoah” in 
the vicinity of the air station. After the flight the party 
returned to Philadelphia. 

It has been announced that no more extended flights will 
be taken by the U.S.S. Shenandoah in the near future, except 
in connection with Navy Day activities. It is planned for 
the airship to make flights with the Fleet in southern waters 
sometime this year, after the test and training flights have 
been completed. 


Orders to Officers 


Gun. Max P. Schaffer, detached Submarine Base, San 
Pedro, Calif., to Naval Air Station, San Diego. 

Lieut. L. A. Pope, detached Naval Air Station, Anacostia, 
D. C. to Naval Air Station, Pensacola. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harold G. Gwynne, detached U.S.S. North 
Dakota, to supply and accounting officer, Naval Air Station, 
Hampton Roads. 

ChCarp. Giles E. Quillin, detached Navy Yard, Norfolk, to 
Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads. 

Lieut. Comdr. Alfred E. Montgomery, detached Aircraft 
Squadrons Battle Fleet, to Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet. 

Lieut. Jas. D. Barner, detached Aircraft Squadrons Battle 
Fleet, to Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. Thomas P. Jeter, detached Aircraft Squadrons Bat- 
tle Fleet, to Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet. 

Bosn. George F. Kahle, to Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet. 


Dance at Anacostia 


A dance was held at the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
D. C. on Saturday night, Oct. 20, in celebration of the 
Navy’s victories in the Pulitzer and Schneider Cup Races. 
The dance was preceded by four exhibition boxing bouts and 
one burlesque bout. The dancing was held in the hangar 
at the station, the floor of which was covered with canvas. 
There were about three hundred present, including the officers 
of the station and their families. Several officers from the 
Bureau of Aeronautics attended. 
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Boston Reserve Air Station 

The Naval Reserve Air Station at Squantum, Mass., near 
Boston, reports that during the week ending Sept. 30 the 
total flying time was 49 hr. 10 min. This is a most creditable 
figure, as only two planes are being flown and one day of that 
week no flying was done on account of a gale. This means 
that each of the two planes in operation were for the five 
good days of the week for an average of 5 hr. This activity 
indicates the interest that is being taken by the reservists in 
actual flying. 

The Dayton-Wright amphibian seaplane at the Naval Re- 
serve Air Station at Squantum, Mass., visited the fair at 
Brockton, Mass., on Oct. 6. Lt. G. R. Pond, U.S.N.R.F., the 
commanding officer of the station, flew the plane in exhibit‘on 
flying while the fair was in progress. Considerable interest 
among the spectators was aroused. 

The flying time of the Squantum station remains high, 
46 hr. 8 min. in the air being reported for the planes on 
the station during the week ending Oct. 6. 


Training for Reserve Officers 

A course in flight training for Naval Reserve officers has 
been organized at the naval air station at San Diego, Calif. 
The course covers a fifteen-day training period and the Re- 
serve officers are instructed and qualified in HS2L seaplanes, 
N9 seaplanes and JN6H landplanes. 

An endeavor is made to give each officer at least 15 hr. 
flight time, and to familiarize him with the work of the 
various departments in operation for the maintenance and 
overhaul of planes. 


Jack Rabbit Hunt at San Diego 

A sanguinary jack-rabbit drive was staged recently at the 
Naval Air Station at San Diego, Calif. Jack-rabbits have 
been a source of annoyance to the personnel of the station, 
as the rabbits have been destroying the vegetation of the 
island and threaten to overrun the station. The drive great- 
ly reduced the number of the pests and furnished excelleat 
target practice to the personnel. It is confidently expected 
that a marked improvement in the machine gun scores of the 
gunners on the station will result from the slaughter. 


New Training Planes for Pensacola 


Definite results are being obtained in the project to re- 
place the N9 training planes now being used at the Naval 
Air Station at Pensacola, Fla. with more modern types. 
The last of the Huff Daland HN2 training planes have 
been delivered there as well as the Boeing and Martin train- 
ing planes. The three N2N training planes at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory are being crated for shipment to Pensacola. 
The N2N and the HN2 are twin float seaplanes. The other 
two are single float seaplanes. 


Aerial Gunnery Pennant Awarded 

The naval pennant for excellence in aerial gunnery for the 
year 1922-23 has been awarded to Scouting Plane Squadron 
One, which obtained the highest merit of any aircraft squad- 
ron. Each plane in the successful squadron will be entitled 
to have a pennant painted on the fuselage. Lt. Comdr. J. C. 
Monfort, U.S.N., commander of the squadron, and two other 
officers of the squadron, nominated by him, will receive let- 
ters of commendation from the Department. 


Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet 

The units of the Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, have been 
engaged in practice flights in connection with the operations 
of the units of the Battle Fleet now stationed at San Pedro, 
Calif. The planes are practicing gun fire spotting for the 
battleships. The exercises are being conducted on five days of 
each week, and will be continued as long as the battleships 
remain at San Pedro. 


Seventy Planes to Operate with Fleet 


Capt. A. W. Johnson, Second in Command of the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics, announced recently that the Bureau 
plans to send about seventy planes to the winter naval 
maneuvers off Porto Rico early in January. These planes 
will operate with the fleet, and will probably go South with 
the fleet or attended by the Langley and other mother ships. 
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ILLINOIS 
FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying, 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, III, 





ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill: 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Write for Booklet 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 
KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MARYLAND 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 
All branches of Commercial Aviation, 


Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service. 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc., Station F. Box 104, Baltimore ; Md. 





MICHIGAN 
BURNS FLYERS 
School of Commercial Aviation Land or Water 


Airdrome at Long Lake 
FENTON, MICHIGAN. 





MINNESOTA 


WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 





NEW JERSEY 

LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 
The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 


THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 








NEW YORE 
ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 


FLYING SCHOOL 


Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street 


Milwaukee, Wis 
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| x INFARAWAY CHINA «x 


AVIATION Readers Encircle the World 


The following letter has been received from Canton, China. It is typical 
of many that are received from readers throughout the world and shows how 
indispensible AVIATION is if a complete picture of the progress of American 
aeronautics is desired. 








From an old Subscriber 

“Enclosed please find ten dollars for which please renew my subscription to AVIA- 
TION. In the event that you have discontinued sending the magazine to my old address, 
please if possible send me the copies I have missed. AVIATION has been my greatest 
authority since the grass-cutter days of "16, as production manager of Works 
building airplanes during the war and later as field manager of a division of the Air 
Mail and now as aeronautical advisor to Dr. Sun Yat Sen in far away China. 

“I have been a subscriber to your magazine since it was first published, in fact, 


I still have my first copy, now seven years old as well as all copies up until the time I 
came here. 





“T have certainly derived great pleasure and much valuable information from your 
indispensable paper.” 

Are You a regular Subscriber ? 

AVIATION at Four Dollars a year (Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00) brings to 


you every week the latest news and developments in American aeronautics. 


The GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Ine. 
225 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











For Your Flying ROEBLING 19-WIRE GALVANIZED 
1 <—Boats Use AIRCRAFT STRAND 

















Upward of 5,000 gallons 
of varveny > haga 
Waterproof Liqui ue 
has been used by the 


US Ney eecmuch| | AIRCRAFT WIRE AND CORD 
ee ee oF sca THIMBLES AND FERRULES 
planes having govern- 
ment contracts. 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. TRENTON, N. J. 



































HISSO-STANDARD J-1 STRESSING A POINT 


FOR SALE 
= Nh IATION goes to its readers every week. 
: . ose who make use of its pages to tell of their 
oe place Standard J-1, with factory products have in its issues a salesman who follows 
ebuiit American Model A Hisso engine up prospects and keeps in close touch with the 
not flown since overhaul. buyers already secured. 


For particulars wire or write Write us for rates 


CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. ahead 
225 FourTH AVENUE New YorK 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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- Mi 2 
are used all 
over the world. 

Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 


Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World's Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian G: and 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World's Altitude Record, etc. 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 















































































































Reliable Planes, Motors, Parts and Supplies 
AT LOW PRICES | 
PIGMENTED DOPES New = Bendeaee —- Standard ME Scout, 
New OX5 Canucks 1150. new $450.00 
‘urtiss 750. J. S. Air Mail, D 3000. 
VARNISHES ENAMELS | | Sot 2un sess ec ae me, age 
- SVA, with extra SPA Sheep Skin Flying Boots 4.00 
OTT ANH. — motor 1000.00 Genuine Resistal Goggles 5.00 I 
Propellors for all domestic and foreign makes ; Shock Absorbers, 
Reg. Trade Mark % & % in. @ $0.55 per yd.; Pinked Cotton Tape, @ 0.06 per 
yd.; Clear Dope, $1.00 per gal., pigmented 4.00 per gal.; Varnish 
MADE BY 4.00 per gal.; Castor oil $1.50 per gal. in 5 gal. lots, barrel, @ 
1.30 per gal.; Parts for 80 Le Rhones; Parts for any and all L 
TITANINE, Inc. airpianes. : 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 
Contractors to U. S. Government 818 Des Plaines Ave., Forrest Park, IIl. 
M 
The CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
‘ 10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advaace. 
Aircr aft Year Boo kb Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave, ‘ 
for 1923 
Contains a Wealth of Interesting and Reliable Information LEARN TO FLY—BE AN AVIATOR: Our school gives 
Published by you actual air work every fair day. School opens May 15, . 
. 1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay 
Aeronautical a of Commerce as you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie School of 
S ameieen Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. 
Just Out Order NOW | -_ oa 
350 Pages Text. 50 Pages ag OY FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Thirty foot motoreyde- Be 
60 Pages Designs. Completely Indexed. motored monoplane complete for crashed Canuck or Jennie Sk 
; -_ or new OX-5 motor. Victor H. Beahm, 1022 3rd Ave., Al Sts 
Facts and figures on world Aeronautics—Military, toona, Pa. 
Naval, Postal and Civilian, including Photographs 
and Drawings of the latest American Planes and 
Engines. CANUCK, perfect condition, new motor, new wires through- 
An indlepensabte Reference Book out, spare motor, complete stock parts, supplies, and tools. Th 
Edition Limited Order Now Everything ready for winter season at finest flying resort m Tit 
ae south. $500. cash buys everything. Wonderful proposition 
$4.25 Postpaid in U. S. or Canada for commercial pilot or manager. Act now. Write or wilt. 
ee ee Stuart J. Davies, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
GarpDNER, Morrat Co., INC. sedteaidiidiiaice ; = a Wa 
225 Fourth Ave. . ; ; P r ‘ . 
New York Young man, 18, desires connection with flying cireus. Will Wa 
do simple stunts such as wing walking, parachute drops, plane Wh 
Enclosed please find $4.25 (check, money order, changing, ete. Has no dependents. Will go anywhere. Box 
draft). Please send me postpaid one copy 1923 Air- 256, AVIATION. Wr 
eraft Year Book. a _aee 
—— You save time by advertising in AVIATION. 
CoRR HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE It is the only American aeronautical weekly. It Yac 
reaches your field first. . 
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Skywriting is operated exclusively 
in the United States by 
THE 
SKYWRITING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 


Major J. C. Savage 


7 


The process of forming Morse or written 

signals in the air by means of smoke or other 

visible trails emitted from an aircraft and 

the apparatus used in connection therewith 

are covered by patents issued and pending 

in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be taken against infringers. 


THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 
Phone Vanderbilt 2431 Cables: Skyryter, N. Y. 
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AVIATION 


HAircraty Service Director 


I WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 










Air Speed Indicator 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 609 Widener Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. i:<land 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 
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LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY | 




















WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA 





Keeping Abreast 


of aeronautical activities is possible only by reading AVIATION 
each week. Yearly subscription rates: United States, $4; Canada, 


$s; Foreign, $6. 
AVIATION 


225 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





















SIMPLICITY 


in an airplane is vital, for the constant inspection of myriads of 
fittings is a drudgery soon neglected whose neglect inevitably 


leads to disaster. — Sturdy simple construction will impress you 
at once as a dominant feature of 
THE PETREL 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 






















EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 




















We have on hand a few sets of the earlier volumes of AVIATION 
that are now available for completing files 

These volumes show the advance of aviation before, during, and 
after the war and contain useful information for all interested in 
aeronautics. They will prove of special value to those who have 
recently entered, or are contemplating entering the aeronautical 
industry. Write for prices-— 


The Gardner, Moffat Company, Inc. 


225 Fourth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


GOOD AS EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 




















FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 


RENAULT OR LIBERTY MOTORS 

Landing Speed 32 Miles per Hour; High Speed 118; Useful Load 
1ag0 Lbs.; Ceiling with Load 23,000 Ft.; Gas Consumption 15 
Gal. per Hour; High Lift Wings; Duralumin Construction 
Throughout. 

BEST PERFORMING SHIP EVER KNOWN. 
PRICE $2250. TO $6250. EXTRA MOTORS AND PARTS 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO.. 
810-818 Des Plaines Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 


SERVICE TO AIRMEN. 


That is the why of this page. If you are eager to offer 
such service, write us for rates for this space. 


AVIATION 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


























ONE DOLLAR 


For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 


Wailace Aero Co., Davenport, Ia. 








AERONAUTICAL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 
Those desiring photographs of any phase of aviation in 
the United States, airplanes, aeronautical accessories, aif 
views, etc. can procure them on request at moderate rates. 

GARDNER-MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 


In two parts—309 Pages—146 Illustrations 


By LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


Air Service, Aircraft Production, U. S. A., in Charge Aeronautical 
Research Department, Airplane Engineering Department. Until 
entering military service in the Department of Aeronautics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Technical Editor of AVIATION 
AND AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING. 


Part 1. Aerodynamical Theory and Data Part 2. Airplane Design 


Modern Aerodynamical Laboratories 
Elements of Aerodynamical Theory 


Classification of Main Data for Modern Airplanes; Unarmed Land 
Reconnaissance Machines; Land Training Machines 


Land Pursuit Machine: Land Gun-Carrying Machine; Twin-Engined 


Sustention and Resistance of Wing Surfaces All-round Machine 
Comparison of Standard Wing Sections Estimate of Weight Distribution 
Variations in Profile and Plan Form of Wing Sections Engine and Radiator Data ; 
Study of Pressure Distribution Materials in Airplane Construction 


Worst Dynamic Loads; Factors of Safety 

Preliminary Design of Secondary Training Machine 

General Principles of Chassis Design 

Type Sketches of Secondary Training Machine—General Principles of 


Biplane Combinations 
Triplane Combinations—Uses of Negative Tail Surfaces 
Resistance of Various Airplane Parts 


Resistance and Comparative Merits of Airplane Struts Body Design 
Resistance and Performance Wing Structure Analysis for Biplanes 
Resistance Computations—Preliminary Wing Selections Notes on Aerial Propellers 


Price, Postpaid, in the United States; $5.00 Net, other Countries, $5.25 Postpaid 





You Need These 


Aeronautical Books 


Aircraft Magazine 


Files For Sale 


The following list of back numbers of aircraft papers 


Airplane Engine Encyclopedia is available to anyone wishing to secure aeronautical 
information covering the past few years, both in the 


BY GLENN D. ANGLE — $7.50 United States and abroad. These copies are in 


Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering unbound form but many have been prepared for 


BY Lieut. A. KLEMIN — $5.00 in U. S. binding by removing advertising pages. The original 
Other countries $5.25 postpaid price of the issues ranges from ten cents to fifty cents. 


Aircraft Year Book for 1923 PRICE 
A.C.C. — $4.25 


Aeronautical Rule Book 
N.A.A. — $2.00 


Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics 


L’Aerophile, (French), 1921, 4 issues; 1922, 7 issues. 
GarRDNER, Morrat Co. — $1.00 Figing, <inaiihh, sone. 10 teen 


Aeroplane, (English), 1916, 20 issues; 1921, 49 issues. 

Flying, 1915, 12 issues; 1916, 12 issues; 1917, 2 issues; 
1919, 9 issues; 1920, 9 issues, 

Aerial Age, 1915, 8 issues; 1916, 55 issues; 





10 cents each Plus Postage 
200 copies or over 8centseach ” ” 


Sent parcel post C. O. D. 


0000 


Sent post paid upon receipt of check or 
money order 





THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Trade Mark 


Proof of the Pudding 


New uses and newneeds 
for airplanes are becom- 
ing more apparent al- 
most daily. In order to 
keep up with such rapid 
advancement, airplane 
builders must be alert 
and ready with acquired 
ideas and experience to 
meet the new conditions. 


A few months ago the 
Navy was confronted 
with the urgent need of 
an observation plane to 
co-operate with its battle- 
ships in directing gun 
fire. This Company was 
selected to develop such 


a plane. The result is 


the all-Metal MOIl mon- ~ 


oplane, of which six have 
already been built and 
which have proven so 
satisfactory in their trials 
that thirty eight !addi- 
tional have been ordered 
for regular service with 
our fleets. ers 


Here, again, in execut- 
ing this large order, The 


Glenn L. Martin Com- | 


pany is demonstrating 
its ability along produc- 
tion lines, as well as its 
proficiency in design and 
development. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
Clevelan 
Builders of Quality am since 1909 
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